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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Th  Scottish  Gael;  or,  Celtic  Manners,  as  preserved 
amontj  the  Hiijhlanders,  JBeinp  an  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Account  of  the  Inhabitants,  Anthpdties,  and 
National  Peculiarities  of  Scotland,  ^c,  15y  James 

Lo^an,  Fellow  of  tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot¬ 
land.  London.  Smith,  Eider,  and  Co.  1831.  2 

vols.  8vo.  Pp.  384  and  427. 

The  study  of  national  antiquities,  though  highly  import¬ 
ant  and  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  literature,  is  generally 
attended  with  little  of  either  reputation  or  emolument 
to  the  antiquary  himself.  His  labours  are  a  perpetual 
drudgery.  The  subjects  of  Iiis  investigation  are  in  their 
own  nature  little  calculated  to  invite  the  attention  of 
men  of  talents  ;  while  the  length  of  time,  the  minute 
examination,  and  the  laborious  research,  necessary  to  in¬ 
vestigate  them  with  success,  added  to  the  unsatisfactory 
resfilts  to  which,  from  want  of  sutiicient  data,  even  the  ' 
most  careful  enquiry  will  sometimes  lead,  and  the  scanty  I 
harvest  of  fame  which,  even  on  the  most  favourable 
supposition,  this  study  yields,  recommend  it  still  less  to 
those  who  are  impatient  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
career  of  popular  literature.  Fortunate  it  is,  that,  amid 
all  these  discouragements,  there  are  men — and  these,  too, 
ot  no  mean  capacity — who  seem  to  have  a  natural,  disin¬ 
terested  passion  for  such  enquiries ;  and  who,  without  i 
any  discernible  motive — at  least  any  motive  at  all  adequate  | 
to  such  a  sacritice — pursue  their  dry  and  apparently  ; 
trivial  investigations,  with  an  ardour  always  unaccount-  j 
able,  and  often  not  a  little  ridiculous,  in  the  eyes  of  ordi- 
nai’y  men.  We  make  ourselves  merry  at  the  expense  of 
the  unfortunate  antiquary,  when  accident  discovers  one 
of  those  mistakes  into  which,  from  the  character  of  his 
peculiar  studie.s,  he  is  so  liable  to  fall ;  and  even  when  we 
are  convinced  that  his  discoveries  are  genuine,  we  are 
more  apt  to  ridicule  than  sympathize  with  his  enthusiasm 
lor  a  paltry  coin  or  other  trifling  relic  of  antiquity,  as  if 
It  were  a  discovery  of  first-rate  impm'tance  to  the  present 
happiness  or  future  well-being  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Yet,  to  the  labours  of  the  antiquary,  insignificant  as  their 
results  may  appear  in  detail,  almost  every’  science  is 
deeply  indebted.  From  his  stores,  history  draws  largely, 
and  philosophy  more  largely  still ;  and  the  antiquary, 
ainid  the  taunts  and  fre<£uent  disappointments  to  which 
his  studies  subject  him,  has  the  proud  consciousness  of  j 
hnowing  that  he  is  laying  the  foundation,  and  furnishing 
fhe  rich  materials,  of  many  a  splendid  edifice.  He  con-  ^ 
deinns  himself  to  wash  the  sandsand  to  labour  in  the  mine,  i 
yhile  more  fortunate  workmen  fashion  the  precious  ore  ! 
into  a  thousand  forms,  which  dazzle  and  delight  man-  I 
^nd.  Sic  VOS  non  vobis  melUJicatis  apes,  is  a  motto  i 
singularly  appropriate  to  all  antiquarian  societies. 

c  have  been  tempted  to  offer  these  general  remarks 
^  an  introduction  to  our  notice  of  Mr  Logan’s  “  Scot-  | 
tidi  Gael,”  a  work  of  which  we  have  been  favoured  with  | 
^1  early  perusal,  and  of  which  we  are  disposed  to  speak  | 
J**  terms  of  very  decided  praise.  Although  much  has  ! 
written,  particularly  of  late  years,  about  the  Scot¬ 


tish  Highlands  and  their  interesting  inhabitants,  there  is 
great  lack  of  authentic  information  and  dispassionate  en¬ 
quiry  regarding  both,  p.articularly  the  latter.  The  Celts 
have  been  so  much  the  subject  of  extravagant  panegyric 
by  one  class  of  writers,  as  to  provoke  the  equally  unme¬ 
rited  contempt  and  wanton  hostility  of  another.  The 
vanity  of  the  Celts  made  them  extremely  unwilling  to 
relinquish  any  part  of  that  arrogant  claim  of  superiority 
over  their  I..owland  countrymen,  which  they  always 
affected  ;  while  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  justly  indignant 
at  such  an  assumption,  made  them  equally  unwilling  to 
admit  the  real  merits  of  the  Gael,  whom  they  pretended 
to  regard  as  downright  savages.  In  this  absurd  contest, 
truth  was  unmercifully  sacrificed  to  prejudice.  Celtic 
poetry,  Celtic  courage,  Celtic  dress,  Celtic  manners,  and 
!  the  Celtic  language,  were  objects  of  panegyric  or  of  blame, 
not  according  to  their  own  merits,  but  according  to  party 
prejudices.  Lpon  such  subjects,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the.  Celts  had  the  advantage  in  ]>oint  of  information; — 
the  Lowlanders  were  necessarily  very  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  manners,  the  traditions,  the  language, 
and  the  historv  of  the  mountaineers  ;  but  this  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  superior  acuteness  and  lite¬ 
rary  qualifications  of  the  Goths.  Such  advocates  as  John 
Lane  Buchanan,  a  coxcomb,  who  would  scarcely  have 
hesitated,  in  his  pedantic  enthusiasm  for  his  native  High¬ 
lands,  to  have  placed  the  garden  of  Eden  in  the  very 
heart  of  Lochaber,  and  to  have  converted  Adam’s  fig- 
leaves  into  a  tartan  philabeg,  were  ill  qualified  to  bear 
the  rude  encounter  of  Pinkerton,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  inveterate  ]»rejudices,  possessed  the  learning  of  an  ac¬ 
complished  scholar,  and  the  acuteness  of  a  practised  critic, 
together  with  extensive  antiquarian  knowledge.  The 
natural  consequence  of  such  inequality  between  thecham- 
I  pious,  is  a  pretty  general  opinion,  especially  among  the 
I  learned,  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Celts  to  any  sort  of 
I  distinction,  except  as  ignorant  barbarians,  is  altogether 
I  unfounded. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  work  like  the  present, 
written  by  a  man  of  sense  and  moderation,  who  is  con¬ 
tent  to  substitute  patient  enquiry  for  angry  declamation, 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  is  likely  to  be  eminently 
useful  to  the  cause  of  the  Celts.  Mr  Logan  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  impartial,  perhaps,  but  antiquarian  research  is  the 
best  possible  corrective  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  we  must  do 
our  author  the  justice  to  say,  that  if  his  opinions  are 
sometimes  questionable,  his  facts  are  often  curious,  some¬ 
times  new,  and,  in  general,  most  satisfactorily  substan¬ 
tiated.  Wo  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  work  that 
contains  more  extensive  information  on  Scottish  antiqui¬ 
ties  generally,  and  especially  such  as  are  more  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  tlie  history  and  language  of  the 
Gael,  than  the  volinnes  now  before  us.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  tiie  result  of  careful  and  varied  research,  and 
patient  investigation.  Dr  McPherson’s  Dissertation  is 
the  only  work  upon  the  same  subject,  which  we  can  think 
of  comjiaring  with  the  present,  in  point  of  literary  excel¬ 
lence  ;  but  Mr  Logan’s  plan  is  much  more  comprehensive 
than  McPherson’s  ; — it  embraces  a  greater  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  is  less  exclusively  classical  in  its  authorities. 
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It  is  enriched  with  upwards  of  sixty  embellishments, 
illustrative  of  Celtic  anticpiities,  from  drawings  by  31r 
Logan  himself.  These  are  very  neatly  executed,  and  they 
are  highly  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental. 

Of  a  work  like  this,  affecting  to  describe  all  that  can 
be  known  of  a  whole  people,  in  regard  to  their  origin, 
language,  arts,  science,  domestic  habits,  and  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  give  more 
than  a  very  general  notice.  The  description  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Celts,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Caesar,  Florus, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Tacitus,  &c.,  though  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  work,  is  to  us  the  least  interest¬ 
ing,  as  it  contains  little  which  we  have  not  already  met 
with,  either  in  the  originals,  or  in  the  extracts  of  more 
modern  writers.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  author’s  view.  He  is  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  when  he  descends  to  the  peculiar  dress,  arms,  and 
manners  of  the  Scottish  Gael.  In  our  own  opinion,  he 
has  triumphantly  vindicated  the  antiquity  of  that  interest¬ 
ing  (a  Highlander  would  have  said  graceful)  portion  of 
dress — the  kilt.  His  arguments  in  support  of  Ossian 
will  perhaps  be  thought  less  satisfactory,  but  he  has,  at 
least,  made  out  a  plausible  case  for  the  old  blind  bard. 
But  it  is  time  that  we  should  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  extracts  from  the  work  itself,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  judge  of  its  spirit ;  premising,  at  the  same  time,  in 
justice  to  Mr  Logan,  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  striking 
passages,  as  in  its  combined  mass  of  information,  that  the 
merit  of  his  work  consists.  The  following  anecdote,  and 
the  verses  which  commemorate  the  heroism  of  Gillies 
Macbane,  deserve  transcription  : 

GILLIES  MACBANE  AT  CULLODEN. 

‘‘  In  the  disordered  retreat  at  Culloden,  an  English 
cavaliw  officer  advanced  in  front  of  his  regiment  to  catch 
one  or  the  flying  Highlanders  who  had  come  rather  close  to 
the  line.  The  fellow  quickly  brought  him  down  with  his 
broadsword,  and  having  dispatched  him.  he  deliberately 
stopped  to  take  his  watch,  in  front  of  a  whole  squadron  of 
the  enemy.  In  that  disastrous  battle,  the  heroism  of  Gillies 
Macbane  was  most  eminently  displayed,  and  worthy  of  a 
better  fate.  This  gentleman  was  major  of  the  regiment  of 
Clan  M‘Intosh  ;  and  when  the  Argyle  militia  broke  down 
the  park  wall,  which  enabled  them  to  attack  the  Highland¬ 
ers  in  flank,  the  brave  Gillies  stationed  himself  at  the  gap, 
and  as  the  enemy  entered,  they  severely  suffered  from  the 
irresistible  strokes  of  his  claymore.  As  John  Breach 
MacDonald,  who  stood  beside  him,  expressed  it,  ‘  he  mowed 
them  down  like  dockins.*  At  last,  finding  himself  opposed 
singly  to  a  whole  troop,  he  set  his  back  to  the  wall,  and 
defended  himself  with  the  fierceness  of  desperation,  keeping 
the  enemy  long  at  bay,  and  killing  an  almost  incredible 
number.  Some  officers,  admiring  his  valour,  endeavoured 
to  save  his  life,  but  poor  Gillies  fell  where  he  had  slain 
thirteen  of  his  foes.  Acjjording  to  some  accounts,  the 
number  was  much  greater.  A  descendant  of  this  brave 
man,  who  has  lust  a  leg,  resides  at  Chelsea,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  for  his  fine  stature  and  proportion.  The  following 
verses  are  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron  : 

GILLIES  MACBANE. 

**  The  clouds  may  pour  down  on  Culloden’s  red  plain. 
But  the  waters  shall  flow  o’er  its  crimson  in  vain ; 

For  their  drops  shall  seem  few  to  the  tears  for  the  slain. 
But  mine  are  for  thee,  my  brave  Gillies  Macbane  ! 

Though  thy  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  injured  and  brave, 
Though  thy  death  was  the  hero’s,  and  glorious  thy  giTive, 
With  thv  dead  foes  anmnd  thee,  piled  high  on  the  plain. 
My  sad  heart  bleeds  o’er  thee,  my  Gillies  Macbane  f 

How  the  horse  and  the  horseman  thy  single  hand  slew  ! 
But  what  could  the  mightiest  single  arm  do? 

A  hundred  like  thee  might  the  battle  regain. 

But  cold  are  thy  hand  and  heart,  Gillies  Macbnne  f 

With  thy  back  to  the  wall,  and  thy  breast  to  the  targe, 
Full  flash’d  thy  claymore  in  the  face  of  their  charge  ; 

The  blood  of  their  boldest  that  barren  turf  stain  ; 

But,  alas  !  thine  is  reddest  there,  Gillies  Macbane  ! 


I  Hewn  down,  but  still  battling,  thou  sunk’st  on  the 
ground — 

Thy  plaid  was  one  gore,  and  thy  breast  was  one  wound  * 

Thirteen  of  thy  foes  by  thy  right  hand  were  slain  ;  * 

Oh  !  would  they  were  thousands,  for  Gillies  Macbane  / 

Oh  !  loud,  and  long  heard,  shall  thy  coronach  be ; 

And  high  o’er  the  heather  thy  cairn  we  shall  see  ; 

And  deep  in  all  bosoms  thy  name  shall  remain. 

But  deepest  in  mine,  dearest  Gillies  Macbane  ! 

And  daily  the  eyes  of  thy  brave  boy  before 

Shall  thy  plaid  be  unfolded,  unsheathed  thy  claymore; 

And  the  white  rose  shall  bloom  on  his  bonnet  again. 

Should  he  prove  the  true  son  of  my  Gillies  Macbane  /” 

The  devoted  attachment  of  Highlanders  to  their  chiefs 
is  well  known.  The  ties  of  real  or  supposed  kindred 
between  the  meanest  clansman  and  the  head  of  the  clan, 
joined  to  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  former  upon  the 
latter,  were  strongly  calculated  to  excute  and  cherish  this 
feeling.  The  history  of  the  Gael  abounds  with  such 
instances  of  attachment  as  the  following  : 

HIGHLAND  FIDELITY. 

“  At  Glenshiels,  in  1719,  Munroof  Culcairn  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  thigh,  and  the  rebels  continued  to  fire  on  him  when 
down.  Finding  their  determination  to  kill  him,  he  desired 
his  servant  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  return  home,  to  in¬ 
form  his  father  that  he  had  not  misbehaved.  The  faithful 
Highlander  burst  into  tears,  and,  refusing  to  leave  his  mas¬ 
ter,  threw  himself  down,  and,  covering  the  body  of  his  chief 
with  his  own,  received  several  wounds,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  both  lives  would  have  been  lost,  if  one  of  the  clan, 
who  commanded  a  party,  had  not  seen  their  perilous  situa¬ 
tion.  He  swore  on  his  dirk  he  would  dislodge  the  enemy, 
and,  by  a  desperate  charge  in  the  spirit  of  the  oath,  he  did 
so.” 

We  are  apt  to  be  much  amused  with  the  pompon^ 
etiquette  of  small  Italian  and  German  courts  ;  such,  for 
I  instance,  as  that  of  the  sovereign  of  Liechtenstein,  whose 
entire  principality,  in  regard  to  population,  falls  somewhat 
I  short  of  the  good  town  of  Musselburgh,  but  who  never- 
j  theless  must  have  his  officers  of  state,  with  as  high 
‘  sounding  titles  as  if  he  were  Czar  of  Muscovy.  The  High¬ 
land  chief  was  not  less  particular  in  this  respect  than  the 
proudest  Goth  that  ever  drank  black  beer,  or  traced  his 
family  to  the  blood  royal  of  Decebalus.  The  regular 
establishment  of  a  chief  consisted  of  the  following  indi¬ 
viduals  : 

I  THE  ATTENDANTS  OF  A  HIGHLAND  CHIEF. 

‘‘  The  Gille-corse,  or  hanchinan,  who  closely  attended 
the  person  of  his  chief,  and  stood  belli nd  him  at  table, 

“  The  Bladair,  or  spokesman. 

“  The  Bard. 

‘‘  The  Piobaire,  or  piper, 

“  The  Gille-piobaire,  the  jnper’s  servant,  who  carried  his 
instrument. 

‘‘  The  Gille-more,  who  canned  the  chief’s  broadsword. 

“  The  Gille-casttuich,  who  carried  him,  when  on  foot, 
over  the  rivers, 

“  The  Gille-comhstraitham,  who  led  his  horse  in  rough 
and  dangerous  paths. 

“  The  Gille-trusareis,  or  baggage-man. 

“  The  Gille-ruithe,  or  running  footman,  was  also  an  oc¬ 
casional  attendant. 

“  Besides  these,  he  was  generally  accompanied  by  several 
gentlemen,  who  were  near  relations;  and  a  number  of  the 
commoners  followed  him,  and  partook  of  the  cheer,  which 
was  always  provided  by  the  jierson  to  whom  a  visit  was 
paid.  These  large  followings,  or  tailSf  occasioned  an  act  ot 
council  to  be  passed,  prohibiting  the  northern  lairds  Irom 
appearing  at  P^diiihurgh  with  so  formi<lable  ami  inconve¬ 
nient  a  I'etinue.  J'he  tails  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were, 
however,  sufficiently  imposing  on  occasion  of  his  Majesty  s 
late  visit  to  Dunedin.” 

Our  next  extract  is  a  quotation  from  Barclay’s  Contra 
3Ionarchomacus  ;  it  is  the  description  of  a  great 
land  hunting  match  : 

“  III  the  year  1563,  the  Earl  of  Athol,  a  prince  of  the 
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blood  royal,  had,  with  much  trouble  and  vast  expense,  a 
hunting  match  for  the  entertainment  of  our  most  illustrious 
and  most  gracious  queen.  Our  people  call  this  a  royal  party. 
I  was  then  a  young  man,  and  was  present  on  that  occasion. 
Two  thousand  Highlanders,  or  wild  Scotch  as  you  call 
them  here,  were  employed  to  drive  to  the  hunting  ground 
all  the  deer  from  the  woods  and  hills  of  Athol,  Badenoch, 
Mar,  Murray,  and  the  countries  about.  As  these  High¬ 
landers  use  a  light  dress,  and  are  very  swift  of  foot,  they 
went  up  and  down  so  nimbly,  that  in  less  than  two  months* 
time  they  brought  together  2000  red  deer,  besides  does  and 
fallow  deer.  The  queen,  the  great  men,  and  others,  were 
in  a  glen  where  all  the  deer  were  brought  before  them.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  the  whole  body  of  them  moved  forward  in  some¬ 
thing  like  battle  order.  Tliis  sight  still  strikes  me,  and 
ever  will,  for  they  had  a  leader,  whom  they  followed  close 
wherever  he  moved.  The  leader  was  a  very  fine  stag,  with 
a  very  high  head.  The  sight  delighted  the  queen  very 
much,  but  she  soon  had  occasion  for  fear,  upon  the  earl’s 
(who  had  been  accustomerl  to  such  sights)  addressing  her 
thus ;  ‘  Do  you  observe  that  stag  who  is  foremost  of  the 
herd?  There  is  danger  from  that  stag,  for,  if  either  fear 
or  rage  should  force  liim  from  the  ridge  of  that  hill,  let 
every  one  look  to  himself,  for  none  of  us  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  hearing,  for  the  rest  will  follow  this  one  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  thrown  ns  under  foot,  they  will  open  a  passage  to  this 
hill  behind  us.*  What  happened  a  moment  after  confirmed 
this  opinion,  for  the  queen  ordered  one  of  the  best  dogs  to 
be  let  loose  on  one  of  the  deer:  this  the  dog  jmrsues,  the 
leading  stag  was  frighted,  he  Hies  by  the  same  way  he  had 
come  there,  the  rest  went  after  him,  and  break  out  where  the 
thickest  body  of  the  Highlanders  was.  They  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  throw  themselves  flat  on  the  heath,  and  to 
allow  the  deer  to  pass  over  them.  It  was  told  the  queen 
that  several  of  the  Highlanders  had  been  wounded,  and 
that  two  or  three  had  been  killed  outright ;  and  the  whole 
body  had  got  off  had  not  the  Highlanders,  by  their  skill  in 
hunting,  fallen  upon  a  stratagem  to  cut  off  the  rear  from 
the  main  body.  It  was  of  those  that  had  been  separated 
that  the  queen’s  dogs  and  those  of  the  nobility  made  slaugh¬ 
ter.  There  were  killed  that  day  three  hundred  and  sixty 
deer,  with  five  wolves,  and  some  roes.” 

We  are  by  no  means  very  partial  to  the  music  of  the 
bagpipe;  and  the  execrable  performances  with  which  we 
are  often  assailed  by  peripatetic  bagpipers,  even  in  the 
streets  of  this  our  own  romantic  town,  are  not  much 
calculated  to  reconcile  us  to  the  tones  of  that  horrible 
instrument.  However,  chacun  d  son  gout ;  and  as  we 
have  a  vague  apprehension  that  these  our  sentiments  may 
sound  very  like  heresy  in  the  ears  of  a  very  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintance  beyond  the  Grampians,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  pacify  our  Highland  friends,  by  means 
similar  to  those  which  the  sibyl  employed  for  stopping 
the  mouth  (we  should  rather  say  mouths)  of  Cerberus; 

Melle  soporatam  et  medlcatis  frugibus  offam 
Objicit  .... 

TRADITIONS  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BAGPIPE. 

“  There  is  at  Rome  a  fine  Greek  sculpture,  in  basso 
relievo,  representing  a  piper  playing  on  an  instrument 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  llighland  bagpipe.  The 
Greeks,  unwilling  as  they  were  to  surrender  to  others  the 
nierit  of  usefu  1  inventions,  acknowledge,  that  to  the  bar- 
oarians — /.  e,  the  Celts — they  owed  much  of  their  music, 
and  many  of  its  instruments.  The  Homans,  who,  no 
doubt,  borrowed  the  bagpipe  from  the  Greeks,  used  it  as  a 
martial  instrument  among  their  infantry.  It  is  rejiresented 
on  ^veral  coins,  marbles,  &c.  ;  but,  from  rudeness  of  exe- 
I  cution,  or  decay  of  the  materials,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
i  lU  exact  form.*  On  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  the  Emperor 
'  Nero,  who  thought  himself  an  admirable  performer  on  it, 
mid  who  publicly  displayed  his  abilities,  the  bagpijie  is 
fepresented.  An  ancient  figure,  supposed  to  be  playing  on 
h,  has  been  rejiresented,  and  particularly  described,  by  Sig- 
I  fmr  Maciiri,  of  Chirtmia,  and  it  is  engraved  in  Walker’s 
\  History  of  the  1  rish  Bards ;  but  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
^pcar  to  be  a  pifier.  A  small  bronze  figure,  found  at 
Richborough,  in  Kent,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  an 
m^'minent  of  horse  furniture,  is  not  much  more  distinct. 

!  King,  who  has  engraved  three  views  of  it,  and  others, 
l^lieve  it  to  represent  a  bagpiper,  to  which  it  lias  certainly 
more  resemblance  than  to  a  iierson  drinking  out  of  a  leathern 
Wtle. 


The  bagpipe,  of  a  rude  and  discordant  construction,  is 
in  common  use  throughout  the  East;  and  that  it  continues 
the  popular  instrument  of  the  Italian  peasant  is  well  known. 
In  this  country,  it  is  the  medium  through  which  the  good 
Catholics  show  their  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  who 
receives  their  adoration  in  the  lengthened  strains  of  the 
sonorous  Piva.  It  is  a  singular,  but  faithful,  tradition  of 
the  church,  that  the  shepherds  who  first  saw  the  infant 
Jesus  in  the  barn,  expressed  their  gladness  by  playing  on 
their  bagpipes.  That  this  is  probable  and  natural,  will  not  be 
denied  ;  but  the  illuminator  of  a  Dutch  missal,  in  the  Lib¬ 
rary  of  King’s  College,  Old  Ab(*rdeen,  surely  indulged  his 
fancy  when  he  represented  one  of  the  appearing  angels  like¬ 
wise  playing  a  salute  on  this  curious  instrument.  The  Italian 
shepherds  religiously  adhere  to  the  laudable  jiractice  of  their 
ancestors;  and,  in  visiting  Rome  and  other  places,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  they  carry  the  pipes  along 
with  them,  and  their  fav^ourite  tune  is  the  Sicilian  Mari¬ 
ners,  often  sung  in  Protestant  churches. 

It  is  the  jiopular  opinion,  that  the  Virgin  ^laryis  very 
fond,  and  is  an  excellent  judge,  of  music.  I  received  this 
information  on  Christmas  morning,  when  I  was  looking 
at  two  Calabrian  jiijiers,  doing  their  utmost  to  please  her, 
and  the  infant  in  her  arms.  They  played  for  a  full  hour 
to  one  of  her  images,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  a  street. 
All  the  other  statues  of  the  Virgin  which  are  jdaced  in  the 
streets,  are  serenaded  in  the  same  manner  every  Christmas 
morning.  On  my  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  that  cere¬ 
mony,  I  was  told  the  above-mentioned  circumstance  of  her 
character,  which,  though  you  have  always  thought  highly 
probable,  perhaps  you  never  before  knew  for  certain.  My 
informer  was  a  pilgrim,  who  stood  listening  with  great  de¬ 
votion  to  the  pipers.  He  told  me,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Virgin’s  taste  was  too  refined  to  have  much  satisfaction 
in  the  performance  of  these  poor  C’alabrians,  which  was 
chiefly  Intended  for  the  infant,  and  he  desired  me  to  remark, 
that  the  tunes  were  plain,  simple,  and  such  as  might  natu¬ 
rally  be  supposed  agreeable  to  the  ear  of  a  child  of  his  time 
of  life,” 

*  ■*  *  *  * 

“  How  many  anecdotes  might  be  given  of  the  effects  of 
this  instrument  on  the  hardy  sons  of  Caledonia  !  In  the 
war  in  India,  a  pijier  in  Lord  McLeod’s  regiment,  seeing 
the  British  army  giving  way  before  superior  numbers, 
played,  in  his  best  style,  the  well-known  ‘  Cogadh  na  Sith,’ 
which  filled  the  Highlanders  with  sucdi  sjiirit,  that,  imme¬ 
diately  rallying,  they  cut  through  their  enemies.  For  this 
fortunate  circumstance.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  tilled  with  admi¬ 
ration,  and  appreciating  the  value  of  such  music,  presented 
the  regiment  with  fifty  pounds  to  buy  a  stand  of  pipes. — At 
the  battle  of  Quebec,  in  17d0,  the  troops  were  retreating  in 
disorder,  and  the  general  complained  to  a  field-officer  in 
Eraser’s  regiment  of  the  bad  conduct  of  his  corps.  ‘  Sir,* 
said  the  officer,  with  a  degree  of  warmth,  ‘  you  did  very 
wrong  in  forbidding  the  pipers  to  play  ;  nothing  inspirits  the 
Highlanders  so  much;  even  now'  they  would  be  of  some 
use.’— ‘  Let  them  blow,  in  God’s  name,  then!*  said  the 
general ;  and  the  order  being  given,  the  pipers  with  alacrity 
sounded  the  Cruinneachadh,  on  wliich  the  Gael  formed  in 
the  rear,  and  bravely  returned  to  the  charge. — George 
Clark,  now  piper  to  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  was 
piper  to  the  71st  regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  where 
he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  musket  ball,  as  he  boldly 
advanced.  Finding  himself  disabled,  he  sat  down  on  the 
ground,  and  putting  his  pipes  in  order,  called  out,  ‘  Weel, 
lads,  I  am  sorry  I  can  gae  nae  farther  wi*  you,  but,  deil 
hae  my  saul  if  ye  sail  want  music  ;’  and  struck  up  a  favour¬ 
ite  warlike  air,  with  the  utmost  unconcern  for  any  thing 
but  the  unspeakable  delight  of  sending  his  comrades  to 
battle  with  the  animating  sound  of  the  piobrachd. 

“It  is  a  jiopuhar  tradition,  that  the  enemy  anxiously 
level  at  the  pipers,  aware  of  the  power  of  their  music  ;  and 
I  a  story  is  related  of  one  who,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 

1  received  a  shot  in  the  bag  before  he  had  time  to  make  a  fair 
i  beginning,  which  so  roused  his  Highland  blood,  that,  dash- 
I  ing  his  pijies  on  the  ground,  he  <lrew  his  broadsword,  and 
'  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  foes  with  the  fury  of  a  lion, 

I  until  his  career  was  stopped  by  death  from  numerous 
wounds.  It  is  relate<l  of  the  piper  major  of  the  92d,  on  the 
same  occasion,  that,  placing  himself  on  an  eminence  where 
the  shot  Wits  Hying  like  hail,  regardless  of  his  danger,  he 
jiroudly  sounded  the  battle  Jiir  to  animate  his  noble  com¬ 
panions.  On  one  occasion  during  the  Peninsular  war,  the 
sann*  regiment  eann?  suddenly  on  the  French  army,  and  the 
intimation  of  their  approach  was  as  suddenly  given  by  the 
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pipers  bursting  out  their  Gathering.  The  effect  was  instan¬ 
taneous;  the  enemy  fled,  and  the  Highlanders  pursued.  ” 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  our  extracts  from  these 
interesting  volumes,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  give  our 
readers  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and  spirit  of  Mr 
Logan’s  work,  and  we  liave  only  to  add  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a  careful  perusal  by  all  who  are  interested  in  its  sub¬ 
ject.  The  volumes,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  peculiar 
habits  and  the  history  of  an  interesting  and  loyal  portion 
of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  are  with  great  propriety  dedi¬ 
cated  to  King  William  the  Fourth. 


The  Sca-Kinejs  in  England :  An  Historical  Romance  of 
the  Time  gif'  Alfred,  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Fall  of 
Nineveh.”  3  vols.  Edinburgh.  Robert  Cadell.  1830. 


Mr  Atherstone  has  in  this  romance  carried  us  back 
to  the  very  earliest  period  of  authentic  English  his¬ 
tory.  The  annals  of  the  ninth  century,  though  meagre 
and  obscure  in  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  may  be 
relied  on  with  something  like  certainty.  This  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  such  a  man  as  Alfred  : 
great  kings  call  into  existence  trust-worthy  historians. 
When  a  country  is  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of 
petty  principalities,  all  at  loggerheads  with  each  other, 
there  is  a  perpetual  confusion  of  small  events,  interesting 
to  the  small  men  of  the  day,  but  a  lucid  narrative  of 
which  is  seldom  or  never  transmitted  to  posterity.  The 
more  commanding  genius  of  Alfred  raised  him  above 
these  semi-barbarous  broils ;  and  they  who  chronicled 
passing  events,  perceived,  that  by  making  him  the  liero 
of  their  story,  they  obtained  a  nucleus  round  wliich  to 
wind  the  whole  thread  of  their  narrative.  Still,  the  ma¬ 
terials  they  liave  transmitted  to  us  are  few  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  in  attempting  any  thing  like  a  domestic  pic¬ 
ture  of  these  remote  times,  much  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  both  the  reader  and  writer. 

Mr  Atherstone  is  a  man  of  talent.  As  a  poet,  his  de¬ 
scriptions  are  gorgeous,  and  his  style  epic  and  dignifled, 
though  somewhat  heavy  withal.  He  has  been  rather 
too  highly  praised  both  in  the  Edinburgh  Revl  w  and 
Literarg  Journal^  and  he  has  been  too  severely  cut  up  in 
Rlackwood's  Magazine.  He  has  read  much,  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar,  writes  in  a  vigorous  and  manly  manner, 
possesses  a  vivid  fancy,  and  though  we  cannot  say  that 
he  enters  intensely  into  the  nicer  shades  of  feeling,  he  is 
evidently  not  deficient  either  in  heart  or  head.  Judging 
d  priori,  therefore,  we  should  have  thought  it  likely  that 
IMr  Atherstone  would  produce  a  highly  respectable  his¬ 
torical  romance  ;  and  having  read  his  “  Sea-Kings,”  we 
see  no  reason  to  deny  that  our  expectations  have  been 
fulfilled. 


“  The  Sea-Kings  of  the  North,”  says  Sharon  Turner, 
in  his  learned  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  “  were  a  race 
of  beings  whom  Europe  beheld  with  terror.  Without  a 
yard  of  territorial  property,  without  any  towns  or  visible 
nation,  with  no  wealth  but  their  ships,  no  force  but  their 
crews,  and  no  hope  but  from  their  swords,  the  Sea-Kings 
swarmed  upon  the  boisterous  ocean,  and  plundered  in 
every  district  they  could  approach.  Never  to  sleep  under 
a  smoky  roof,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  cheerful  cup  over  a 
hearth,  were  the  boasts  of  those  watery’^  sovereigns,  who 
not  only  flourished  in  the  plunder  of  the  sea  and  its  shores, 
but  who  sometimes  amassed  so  much  booty’,  and  enlisted 
so  many’^  followers,  as  to  be  able  t(»  assault  jirovinces  for 
permanent  conquest.”  Upon  this  text  Mr  Atherstone’s 
Romance  is  founded.  To  revenge  the  death  of  Ragnar 
liodbrog,  a  Sea-King,  who  liad  been  slain  by  Ella,  King 
of  Northumbria,  “  eight  kings,  and  twenty  earls,  the 
children,  the  relations,  and  companions  of  Ragnar,  sailed 
from  the  Baltic,  with  a  force  sucli  as  the  winds  had  never 


before  wafted  from  the  peopled  north.”  Tlio  devasta¬ 


tions  they^  committed, 
ci  pally  in  W  est  S:)\oii\ 


and  the  battles  they  fought,  ]u*iii- 
form  the  *aibi*’ct  of  Mr  Atboi* 


stone’s  work.  His  hero  is  a  y’oung  JSaxon,  by  name 
Edmund,  whose  birth  is  unknown,  and  who  has  been 
educated  as  a  sort  of  foundling  in  one  of  the  monasteries. 
He  grows  up  into  the  possession  of  all  manly  virtues  and 
all  noble  graces.  He  becomes  acquainted,  by  accident, 
with  Alfred,  who,  in  his  adversity’,  has  been  wandering 
in  disguise  over  his  kingdom  ;  and  afterwards  joinin.r 
the  Saxon  army  as  a  volunteer,  he  performs  such  prodi¬ 
gies  of  valour,  as  to  make  the  reader  rejoice  when  he  is 
discovered  to  be  the  son  of  Alfred’s  brother,  and  heartily 
to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  monarch,  in  conferring 
on  his  nephew  the  earldom  of  Wilts  and  the  hand  of  the 
fair  Elfrida,  the  daughter  of  *he  Earl  of  Somerset.  But 
while  our  affections  are  thus  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  especially’  their  two  Sea-kings, 
Hubbo  and  Sid  roc,  are  on  the  whole  the  most  prominent 
of  all  the  dramatis  personce,  Hubbo  and  Sidroc,  strongly 
contrasted  as  they’  are  with  each  other,  are  the  two  cha¬ 
racters,  in  the  delineation  of  which  the  author  has  put 
forth  his  powers  w’ith  the  most  success.  Hubbo,  the 
bloody’  and  ferocious  savage,  with  a  gigantic  frame  and 
iron  nerves,  the  blind  worsliippcr  of  Thor  and  Odin, 
whose  only  delight  is  in  the  spilling  of  blood,  and  whose 
only’  hope  is  to  drink  in  Valhalla  long  drauglits  of  beer 
and  mead  out  of  the  skulls  of  the  enemies  he  has  slain,  is 
excellently  relieved  by  the  portrait  of  Sidroc,  his  no  less 
pow’erful  and  far  nobler  brother-in-arms, — a  barbarian 
and  a  pagan  it  is  true,  but  one  whose  mind  is  in  advance 
of  his  age  and  country’, — a  generous  foe  and  a  warm 
friend.  With  both  Hubbo  and  Sidroc,  but  particularly 
the  latter,  Edmund  has  much  to  do.  Tlie  former  is  his 
determined  and  inv’eterate  foe  ;  the  latter,  though  often 
opposed  to  liim  by  the  chance  of  w’ar,  entertains  for  him 
all  that  friendship  and  admiration  which  kindred  spirits 
can  hardly’  avoid  feeling  towards  each  other. 

Mr  Atherstone  is  very’ happy’ and  graphic  in  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  battles,  whether  they’  be  general  melees  or  single 
combats.  In  this  respect  he  is  deeply’  imbued  with  the 
old  Homeric  spirit,  and  enters  into  all  the  details  w’ith  a 
minuteness  too  vivid  to  be  tedious.  Tiie  heaviest  parts 
of  his  w’ork  are  those  whei’e  the  incidents  are  scarcely 
important  enough  to  justify  the  length  of  narrative  whicii 
accompanies  them.  But  on  the  w’hole,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say’,  that  our  author  has  in  this  production  turned  up 
new  ground,  and  that,  though  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil  it  was  impossible  to  sow  it  very’  thickly’  with  all 
those  little  minor  graces  which  may  be  introduced  on 
more  modern  fields,  he  has  reareil  a  goodly’  harvest  ot 
bold  and  striking  delineations.  The  picture  of  Danish 
manners — wild,  warlike,  and  uncultivated  as  they  were 
—is  vigorously  dashed  off ;  and  the  state  of  Anglo-Saxon 
society  is  placed  before  us  probably’  as  well  as  it  was 
possible  to  have  done,  considering  the  remoteness  of  the 
period  referred  to. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr  Atherstone’s  style,  we  shall  give 
a  few  of  the  first  pages  of  the  story’,  which  opens  in  the 
following  spirited  manner  : 


‘‘It  WcTS  in  the  month  of  September,  S70,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  after  the  feast  of  St  Maurice, 
that  the  monks  of  Croyland  Monastery  w’ere,  with  cheerlul 
voices,  performing  the  matin  service.  There  w'erebut  few 
of  the  society  jiresent — for  upwards  of  200  of  the  most 
vigorous,  under  the  command  of  Tollius,  himself  a  mouh 
of  the  fraternity’,  but  in  y’ears  gone  by  a  distinguished  mili¬ 
tary  leader — hail  a  few  days  before  marched  to  oppose  the 
northern  hordes,  who  were  cruelly’  ravaging  the  coiinti’}* 
The  hearts  of  tlie  venerable  abbot,  and  of  the  community 
w’itli  him,  AV’ere  filled  with  hope ;  for,  on  the  morning 
before,  they’  had  received  intelligence  that  the  Earl  Alga*’ 
w’ho  commanded  the  Saxon  army’,  had  gained  a 
victory’  over  a  considerable  body’  of  the  Northmen,  and  li«a 
driven  them  at  niglit  to  their  intrenchments,  with  the 
of  three  of  their  sea-kings.  Those  who  remained  ***  ^ 
monastery’  were  chiefly'  aged  men  and  children, — but  tliea 
conlidence  was  in  Goil  ;  and  they’  trusted  lie  would  deli'e. 
tliem  from  the  hand  of  their  strong  and  merciless  hiva<  e*"- 
Ufieerfnllv  then  thev  saiiir,  and  the  voice  of  tlie'J<dpmn  oig« 
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rolled  its  timnders  t!iroin»li  the  vjiulted  pile,  lint  a  vclic- 
ment  kiiockini;  at  the  i»reat  ^ate  disturbed  tliein,  and  the 
son^  of  ])raise  suddenly  ceased.  For  a  moment  no  one 
stirred,  though  the  blows  upon  the  oaken  ])ortal  were  in¬ 
cessant  and  increasinf;.  All  looked  upon  the  j^rey-haired 
abbot,  and  expected  his  command.  The  heart  of  the  old 
man  beat  with  unusual  violence ;  and,  for  an  instant,  he 
stood  irresfdute  what  to  do.  ‘  Was  another  victory  obtained 
over  the  Fa^an  destroyer  ?  and  did  the  messen/^ers  of  the 
glad  tidin^^s,  in  the  ardour  of  their  joy,  forget  the  reverence 
due  to  the  jdace,  and  the  solemn  worship?  or  were  the 
tidings  evil,  that  so  strangely  disturbed  the  bringer  ? — or 
rvas,  indeed,  the  enemy  himself  at  the  gate?’ 

“  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  in  an  instant  glanced 
through  the  mind  of  the  astonished  abbot ;  but  as  instantly 
he  felt,  that,  good  or  evil,  the  tidings  must  be  heard,  and 
themselves  must  abide  the  event.  (’ollecting,  then,  his 
spirits,  and  assuming  a  look  and  tone  of  apparent  calmness, 
he  said  to  those  around  him, — ‘  Fear  not,  my  brethren, 
nor  let  your  hearts  be  sunk  within  you.  Haply  the  tidings 
may  be  good  ;  and  our  fears  may  be  turned  into  rejoicing  ; 
but  if  they  be  evil,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  the  servants 
of  Him,  who  knoweth  best  that  which  it  is  good  for  us  to 
do  or  to  suffer.  Undo  the  gate,  therefore,  and  let  us  know 
the  worst !’ 

“  While  he  spake,  the  strokes  upon  the  door  were  inces¬ 
santly  repeated,  and  voices  were  heard  without,  exclaiming, 
‘  Open  the  gate  !  open  the  gate  !  or  ye  are  all  dead  men  !’ 

“  Two  aged  porters  now  moved  tremblingly  to  the  door, 
and  drew  up  the  massive  iron  bars  which  secured  it.  They 
had  no  sooner  done  this,  than  three  youths,  with  terror  in 
their  looks, — juinting  for  breath, — bathed  in  sweat,  and 
covered  w’ith  blood  and  dust,  rushed  into  the  chaj>ol.  They 
were  clad  in  light  armour  ;  and  their  whole  ai>pcarance  be- 
sjmke  that  they  had  (’ome  from  some  desperate  conflict.  In 
ail  instant  they  were  rc'icognised  fis  three  of  the  younger 
monks,  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  gone  forth  with  Tol- 
lius  against  the  invaders  ;  but  at  the  iirst  glance  all  knew 
that  their  tidings  were  disastrous.  With  rapid  step  they 
went  up  theechoing  aisle  ;  and,  as  they  approached  the  abbot 
and  the  monks,  who  stood  near  the  altar,  the  foremost  of 
the  three,  Osbald  of  Fardeney,  cried  out, — 

“  ‘  The  enemy  is  at  hand  !  Holy  Father,  we  must  dee 
swiftly,  or  perish  !  The  valiant  Karl  has  fallen!  Tollius, 
Morcard,  Osgot,  the  brave  Sheriff  of  I/uicoln,  Leofric,  and 
Wibert,  liave  perished  !  Every  man  that  was  with  them, 
save  us  alone,  hath  fallen  ;  and  w^e  have  ded  all  night  to 
warn  you  of  the  danger. — Stand  not  amazed,  Holy  Father 
and  brethren  !  Take  what  you  can  of  valm*,  and  leave  this 
jdace !  for,  assuredly,  ere  the  fourth  hour,  the  destroyer 
will  be  ujion  you  !* 

“  Osw'ald  jiaused  a  moment  for  breath,  and  his  compa¬ 
nion,  Bernard,  instantly  jiursued,  ‘  F"or  the  loveof  C’hrist, 
holy  father,  speed  you  now !  Sjieed  you  1  There  is  no 
hope  but  in  dight,  for  there  is  not  one  man  left  to  ojijiose 
the  horrid  crew,  save  ourselves!* 

“  The  aged  abbot  stood  for  a  moment  speechless ;  then 
turned  to  the  monks,  and  said,  ‘My  children!  the  evil 
hour  is  coming  upon  us ;  and  the  issue  is  knowm  to  God 
onlv.  If  he  will  yet  deliver  us,  or  if  this  day  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  shall  be  jdaced  upon  our  heads,  the  wusdom  ol 
man  cannot  foresee.  But  w'e  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
that  which  he  w  illeth  for  us  is  best.  Not  the  less,  my 
children,  may  w^e  justly  strive  to  escajie  from  the  clutches  ol* 
this  fearful  and  accursed  enemy,  and  to  save  from  jmllution 
and  from  spoil  the  costly  vessels  which  have  been  hallowed 
to  the  service  of  the  I^ord.  Bestir  ye,  then,  my  children, 
ye  that  have  strength  and  youth, — take  ye  your  charters, 
your  holy  relics,  and  your  jewels, — get  ye  into  your  boats, 
and  Hee  to  the  marshes,  and  to  the  hiding-places ;  and  there 
remain  till  the  temjiest  hath  i>assed  by.  Fling  ye  also  your 
household  goods  into  the  waiters,  that  they  may  lie  unseen-; 
so,  haply,  if  ye  return  hithei*,  they  may  again  be  found, 
and  made  lit  Vor  your  use.  15 ut  delay  not,  nor  let  your 
strength  fail  ye.* 

“  At  these  wmrds,  every  monk,  with  the  exception  of 
about  thirty  aged  and  feeble  men,  set  instantly  and  strenu¬ 
ously  to  the  work.  The  children,  also,  animated  by  a  boy 
ten  years  of  age,  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  ever  tin*  fore- 
niost  in  the  childish  sports  and  enterpri/es,  exerted  them- 
sel  ves  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength  in  the  removal  of 
such  lighter  things  as  w'cre  intrusted  to  them.’* 

Take  also  the  following  passage  concerning  a  fair  lady, 
who,  howc*’‘:r,  is  nut  the  heroine  of  the  tale : 


“  Kthelburga  was  pale,  of  a  slender  and  delicate  form, 
and  about  the  common  stature  of  females.  Her  hair  was 
of  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  Saxon  race,  which  might  be 
called  a  golden  red,  or  a  reddish  gold.  Her  eyes  were  blue, 
and  mild ;  the  character isti<;  expression  of  her  face  was 
sweetness  and  gentleness ;  but  at  times  it  would  brighten 
with  animation,  and  devoted  enthusiasm.  Her  step  was 
light,  her  motions  were  graceful.  She  had  a  laugh  ready 
for  mirth,  and  a  tear  ready  for  sorrow\  She  was  fond  of 
music,  but  playeil  upon  no  instrument;  delighted  in  books, 
but,  till  shortly  before  her  appearance  in  our  story,  had 
never  been  taught  to  rcfid.  Her  instructor  was  of  course 
Edmund  :  but  never  mind  that ;  it  is  by  no  means  inevi¬ 
tably  necessary  that  masters  should  fall  in  love  with  their 
scholars  ;  it  is  at  least  quite  sure,  that  very  few  scholars  are 
disjiosed  to  I’all  in  love  w’itli  their  masters. 

“  True  enough  it  wiis,  that  the  handsome  and  noble¬ 
looking  youth  ivas  well  knowui  to  have  recently  become  her 
instructor  in  reading,  and  even  in  writing,  an  excess  of 
learning  that  seemed  ridiculous  for  a  female;  plain  enough 
W’as  it  to  the  eye  of  all,  that  he  accompanied  her  often  to 
the  religious  duties  of  the  j>riory,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  w’hen  she  joined  her  father  in  the  chase;  that  he 
was  seen  alone  with  her  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  fields, 
and  on  the  hill  tojis,  wdiere  they  went  together  to  see  the 
sun  rise,  or  set,  or  to  look  forth  ujion  the  magnificent  pro¬ 
spect  of  hill  and  Vtalley,  and  distant  sea,  with  its  tw’o  cn- 
<’hanted  islands,  and  its  dim  background  of  Welsh  moun¬ 
tains;  that  he  appeared  alFectionate  and  devoted  to  her; 
eager  to  afi'ord  her  amusement,  and  assiduous  to  guard  her 
from  ])ain  or  annoyance, — ‘  but  yet — yet’ — said  thc])uzzled 
and  dissatisfied  jirognosticators, — ‘  somehow  or  other,  it 
isn’t  quite  the  thing  now'.  He  likes  her  well  enough,  that’s 
sure  ;  and  looks  well  enough  on  her:  but,  what  the  jdague  ! 
when  he  sits  cheek-by-jowl  for  hours  with  her,  poking  over 
the  black  letters,  can  he  never  find  time  to  take  her  a  soft 
smack  on  the  lily-white  cheek  ? — or  even  to  squeeze  her 
hand,  that’s  wdiiter  and  softer  than  fresh  curd,  when  he 
puts  the  long  goose  quill  betw'cen  her  slim  fingers  ?  And 
w'hen  he  helps  her  over  a  ditch  or  a  stile,  what,  the  good 
Virgin  !  miglit  he  not  now  and  then  clasp  her  small  waist, 
and  no  great  harm  done,  instead  of  handing  her  over,  as  he 
does,  so  trimly  and  delicately,  wuth  his  face  as  bright  as  the 
morning,  and  as  cold  as  the  dew  ?  We  know  well  enough, 
neighbours,  that  our  good  men  courted  us  in  another  guess 
fashion  ; — but,  somehow,  times  seem  changed  ;  and  God 
above  oidy  know’s  what  is  coming  upon  us.  Men  are  not 
the  men  they  used  to  be,  since  these  cursed  Danes  began  to 
trouble  the  land  as  they  do;  and  what  w'ill  become  of  it  at 
last,  passes  man’s  wisdom,  or  woman’s  either,  to  make  out.*  *' 

Did  sjKice  permit,  we  should  gladly  quote  one  or  two 
of  the  battle  scenes,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
w'ith  the  praise  they  deserve,  and  which  are  indeed  the 
j>rincipal  features  of  the  w'ork  ;  but  w'e  find  their  length 
rather  impracticable  for  our  j)urpose.  We  could  have 
wished  that  Alfred  had  been  brought  little  more  ju*o- 
minently  forw'ard  ;  but  the  author  no  doubt  felt  that 
this  w'as  difficult  ground.  In  conclusion,  we  may 
remark,  that  they  wdio  expect  to  find  in  this  romance  the 
materials  of  an  everyday  novel,  will  be  disappointed  ;  but 
that  they  -who  like  to  be  carried  aw’ay  into  older  and 
sterner  times,  and  to  have  their  minds  refreshed  and  their 
ears  stirred  iij)  by  the  trumpet  sounds  wdiich  rung  through 
the  land  ei’c  civilisation  hail  flung  her  flowers  over  it, 
wull  do  w'ell  to  indulge  in  a  jienisal  of  the  “  Sea-Kings 
in  England.”  The  work  to  which,  in  general  spirit,  it 
ajipears  to  us  to  bear  the  closest  resemblance,  is  the  Ger¬ 
man  romance  of  “  The  Magic  Ring,”  by  the  Baron  de 
la  IMotte  Fouqno. 

The  Edhthnrgh  Cainnet  JAbrar?/.  VoL  II,  Narrative 

(tf  Uiscoverij  and  Advniture  in  Africa^  from  the  Ear¬ 
liest  Aifes  to  the  Present  Time.  Edinburgh.  Oliver 

and  Boyd.  IKK).  l‘?mo.  Fp. 

As  we  said  last  week,  this  is  an  excellent  and  useful 
volume.  That  full  justice  might  be  done  to  the  subject, 
the  jmblisbers,  w’e  observe,  have  liberally  added  several 
extra  sheets  without  any  increased  charge.  The  preface 
gives  a  succinct  ami  clear  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  we  therefore  present  it  to  our  readers ; 
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PREFACE. 

**  The  object  of  tins  volume  is  to  exhibit,  within  a  mo¬ 
derate  compass,  whatever  is  most  iiiterostini»  in  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  observations  of  those  travellers  who,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  in  various  directions,  have  sought  to  ex¬ 
plore  Africa ;  and  also  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  social  condition  of  that  extensive  continent  at  the 
present  day.  This  quarter  of  the  globe  has  afforded  more 
ample  scope  than  any  other  to  the  exertions  of  that  class  of 
men  whose  enterprising  spirit  impels  them,  regardless  of 
toil  and  p<?ril,  to  penetrate  into  unknown  countries.  Down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  greater  part  of  its 
immense  surface  was  the  subject  only  of  vague  report  and 
conjecture.  The  progress  of  those  discoverers,  by  whom  a 
very  large  extent  of  its  interior  regions  has  at  length  been 
disclosed,  having  been  accompanied  w  ith  arduous  labours, 
and  achieved  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles, 
presents  a  continued  succession  of  striking  incidents,  as 
well  as  of  new  and  remarkable  objects.  And  our  interest 
cannot  fail  to  be  heightened  by  the  consideration,  that  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  the  intrepid  spirit  of  her  travellers,  her  associations 
of  distinguished  individuals,  and  her  national  patronage, 
has  secured  almost  the  exclusive  glory  of  the  many  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  which  have  been  made  w’ithin  the  last 
forty  years. 

‘‘  The  work  now  submitted  to  the  juiblic,  an<l  the  recent 
one  on  the  Polar  Regions,  embrace  two  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  fields  of  modern  discovery.  The  adventurers  who 
traversed  these  ojiposite  parts  of  the  world,  frequently  found 
their  efforts  checked,  and  their  career  arrested,  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  causes  which,  although  equally  pow'erful,  were 
yet  extremely  different  in  their  nature.  In  the  northern 
seas,  they  suffered  from  that  dreadful  extremity  of  cold  to 
which  high  latitudes  are  exposed;  in  Africa,  from  the 
scorching  heat  and. pestilential  vapours  peculiar  to  a  tropical 
climate :  there,  they  encountered  the  fury  of  oceans  and 
tempests;  here,  the  privations  and  fatigues  wdiich  oi>press 
the  traveller  in  parched  and  boundless  deserts.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  they  had  less  to  endure  from  that  almost  total  absence 
of  human  life  which  renders  the  arctic  zone  so  dreary,  than 
they  had  to  experience  in  the  latter,  from  the  fierce,  con¬ 
temptuous,  and  persecuting  character  of  tlie  ])eople  who 
occupy  the  interior  parts  of  the  Libyan  continent.  In  a 
word,  while  exploring  these  remote  regions,  they  braved 
almost  every  species  of  danger,  and  passed  through  every 
variety  of  suffering  by  which  the  strength  and  fortitude  of 
man  can  be  tried. 

“  The  narrative  of  these  successive  travels  and  expeditions 
hfis  been  contributed  by  IVIr  Hugh  Murray.  The  geological 
illustrations  have  been  furnished  by  the  justly  celebrated 
Professor  Jameson  ;  and  for  the  interesting  and  veryamp.le 
account  of  its  natural  history,  the  reiider  is  in<Iebted  to  rVIr 
.Fames  Wilson,  author  of  ‘  Illustrations  of  Zoology,’  and 
the  principal  contributor  in  that  branch  of  science  to  the 
new  edition  of  the  Lncyclopiedia  Britan nica. 

“  The  present  volume  having  for  its  main  object  the 
history  of  discovery  and  adventure,  does  not  include  the 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  which,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  have  been  w'ell  known  to  the  nations  of 
Kurope.  Egypt,  again,  from  its  high  antiquity,  its  stupen¬ 
dous  monuments,  and  the  memorable  revolutions  through 
which  it  has  passed,  presented  matter  at  once  too  interesting 
and  ample  to  be  comprehended  within  such  narrow  limits, 
'fhe  history  of  that  kingdom,  therefore,  has  been  reserved 
for  a  separate  volume,  which  will  contain  also  an  account 
of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.” 

lhat  part  of  the  task  wdiich  has  been  allotted  to  Mr 
Murray  is  the  longest,  and  probably  the  most  arduous, 
although  it  consisted  principally  in  preparing  a  distinct 
abstract  ot  the  various  Travels  into  Africa,  whether  early 
or  more  recent.  He  has  executed  his  work  wdth  judg¬ 
ment  and  propriety.  He  begins  Avith  a  general  view  of 
the  natural  features  of  Africa;  he  then  examines  into  the 
knowledge  of  Africa  jiossessed  by  the  ancients,  and  the 
influence  obtained  by  the  Arabs  in  that  continent;  he 
next  details  the  discoveries  of  the  I’ortuguese,  of  the  early 
English,  and  of  the  French,  gives  a  history  of  the  jiro- 
ceedings  of  the  African  Association,  of  Park’s  first  and 
second  journey,  of  various  subsequent  travellers,  of  govern- 
nient  expeditions  under  Faptain  Tuckey  and  Major 
Peddie,  Captain  Campbell,  Gray,  Laing,  Ritchie,  and 
Lyon,  and  is  still  more  full  in  his  abstract  of  Denham 
and  Clappertoii’s  travels  ;  he  lias  next  a  chapter  on  West¬ 


ern  Africa,  and  another  on  Southern  and  Eastern  Africa, 
and  concludes  Avith  an  account  of  the  social  condition  of 
Africa.  We  do  not  discover  any  thing  original  or  striking 
in  Mr  Murray’s  narrative,  but  it  is  a  good  abridgement 
of  Avhat  has  been  already  Avritten  on  this  subject. 

Professor  J.ameson  limits  his  treatise  on  the  geologv  of 
Africa  to  one  chapter  of  twenty-four  pages.  It  strikes 
us  that  this  chapter  has  been  rather  hurriedly  got  up,  and 
is  very  far  from  exhausting  the  subject.  The  general 
conclusions  Avith  Avhich  it  terminates  are  interesting,  and 
AA"c  shall  give  them  a  place ; 

‘‘  From  the  preceding  details,  it  results, 

“  1.  That  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  Africa  has  the 
most  truly  tropical  climate. 

“  2.  That  notwithstanding  its  nearly  insular  form,  its 
extent  of  coast  is  much  less  in  proportion  to  its  aren,  than 
in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

“  3.  That  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  human  species, 
the  distribution  and  c\'en  the  aspect  of  the  loAA^er  animals 
and  plants,  and  many  of  the  characters  of  the  African  cli¬ 
mate,  are  connected  Avith  its  comparatively  limited  extent 
of  sea-coast,  its  extensive  deserts,  and  arid  soil, 

“  4.  I’hat  from  the  maritime  situation  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  its  colonization  by  Britain,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  great  Table  Land  AAdth  the  British 
settlements  on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  avc  may  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  civilisation  of  the  negroes  (if  that  interest¬ 
ing  race  be  not  destined  to  extirpation,  as  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  Ncav  World)  will  be  effected  from 
these  two  quarters,  through  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  per¬ 
severance  of  missionaries,  well  instructed  in  the  various 
useful  arts  of  life,  and  in  the  simple  and  pure  principles  of 
Christianity. 

“  5.  That  its  springs,  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  and  arms  of  the 
sea,  are  feAV’er  in  number,  and  present  more  uniformity  of 
aspect,  than  is  generally  the  ciise  in  other  parts  of  the 
Avorld. 

“  6.  That  it  is  eminently  characterised  by  its  vast  cen¬ 
tral  and  sandy  deserts,  its  great  southern  Tabic  Land,  and 
the  vfist  exjmnses  of  Karroo  ground. 

“  7.  That  of  all  the  rock  formations,  those  of  lime-stone 
and  siind-stone  are  the  most  frequent,  and  most  Avidely  dis¬ 
tributed  ;  that  natron,  a  rare  deposit  in  other  countries,  is 
comparatiA^ely  abundant  in  Africa;  that  salt  is  very  Avidely 
distributeil,  though  in  some  districts  it  is  AvhoUy  deticient ; 
but  coal  is  wafifi)t^.  And  the  precious  stones,  so  frequent 
in  other  tropical  regions,  are  here  of  rare  occurrence. 

“  8.  That  the  metals,  although  met  AAMth  in  different 
quarters,  are  nowhere  abundant;  and  that,  of  all  the  dit- 
ferent  metals,  gold  is  the  most  generally  distributed.^ 

“  J).  That  no  active  or  extinct  Amlcaiioes  have  hitherto 
been  met  Avith. 

“  10.  Lastly,  that  Africa  is  less  frequently  agitated  by 
earth([uakes  than  the  other  continents.” 

There  is  more  noA^el  information  and  acute  thinking  in 
INIr  James  Wilson’s  three  chapters  on  the  natural  history 
of  Africa,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  volume.  Though 
he  has  necessarily  been  obliged  to  study  condensation,  his 
style  is  not  on  that  account  dry  or  inelegant.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  once  by  the  clear-headedness  of  a  man  ot 
science,  and  the  lively  fancy  of  an  admirer  of  general 
literature. 

The  volume,  in  its  mechanical  details,  is  exceedingly 
handsome ;  but  Ave  should  haA’e  been  glad  had  some  of 
the  Avoodcuts  been  a  little  more  carefully  executed. 


Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families,  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Watson,  Minister  of  Burntisland.  Edinburgh.  H* 
liam  Whyte  and  Co.  I2mo.  Pp.  221.  1830. 

We  are  informed,  in  a  sensible  and  Avell-expressed  pre¬ 
face,  that  these  Prayers  Avere  Avritten,  by  their  respectable 
author,  for  the  use  of  his  oavii  family,  under  circum¬ 
stances  Avhich  left  him  no  choice  as  to  the  mode  ot  con¬ 
ducting  its  deA'otions.  A  certain  and  general  good  has 
thus  been  brought  out  of  seeming  and  individual  evil. 
The  same  afllicti'e  dispensation,  Avhich  suspended  the 
personal  eflorts  of  the  pious  author,  has  been  the  means 
of  furnishing  to  the  public  what  w^e  consider  one  of  the 
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|,est  aids  to  family  devotion  which  has  lately  appeared. 
The  prayers  are  of  a  convenient  length, — sufficiently 
diversified  to  suit  a  multiplicity  of  persons,  circumstances, 
and  modifications  of  feeling, — are  couched  throughout  in 
simple,  perspicuous,  and  scriptural  language  ;  and  if  they 
seldom  rise  into  the  moral  sublime,  always  breathe  a  sin¬ 
cere  spirit  of  unaffected,  evangelical  piety.  In  transfer¬ 
ring  a  specimen  to  our  pages,  we  are  guided  chiefly  by  a 
desire  of  showing  how  genuine  Christian  principles  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  right-minded  man, — not  the  morose,  bigoted, 
and  narrow  spirit  of  self-righteousness, — but,  by  at  once 
refining  his  mind  and  enlarging  his  views,  the  pure  and 
lofty  character  of  the  good  member  of  society,  the  disin¬ 
terested  friend,  the  true  patriot,  and  the  large-hearted 
Christian  ; 

“  O  Lord,  thou  art  the  Creator  and  the  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  ;  the  God  of  our  life,  and  the  length  of  our  days  ; 
the  former  of  our  bodies,  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  On 
thee  we  continually  depend  ;  and  to  thee  we  are  indebted 
not  only  for  existence,  but  for  all  the  comforts,  the  privi- 
leges,  and  the  hopes  which  render  existence  a  blessing. 
When  we  look  back  on  the  course  of  thy  providence,  wc 
have  reason  to  call  upon  our  souls,  and  all  that  is  within 
us,  to  bless  and  to  magnify  thy  holy  name.  We  adore  thee 
for  the  liberality  that  hath  supplied  our  w’ants;  for  the 
compassion  that  hath  sustained  our  weakness  ;  for  the  pa¬ 
tience  that  hath  borne  Avith  our  perverseness  ;  for  the  more 
than  paternal  kindness  that  hath  arranged  the  circumstances 
of  our  lot,  and  watched  over  our  welfare.  At  those  sea¬ 
sons,  when  we  might  justly  have  been  left  to  ourselves; 
when,  trusting  to  our  own  wisdom,  we  had  involved  our¬ 
selves  in  perplexities  ;  or,  presuming  on  our  own  strength, 
Ave  had  exposed  ourselves  to  danger ;  Avhen  our  AA^ay  Avas 
hedged  up,  and  A\^e  seemed  left  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
our  own  rashness  and  folly,  thou  hast  interposed  for  our 
deliverance,  and  preserA^ed  our  souls  from  death,  our  eyes 
from  tears,  and  our  feet  from  falling. 

“  But  esf^ecially,  O  Lord,  avc  bless  thee  for  the  loA^e  thou 
hast  shown  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  bless  God,  Avho  hath 
not  left  us  to  perish  under  the  consequences  of  our  own 
wilful  apostacy  from  the  God  Avho  formed  and  Avho  pre¬ 
served  us,  but  hath  laid  help  for  us  upon  One  aaJio  is  , 
mighty,  and  hath  raised  up  for  us  an  horn  of  salvation  in 
the  house  of  his  servant  David.  Herein  is  loA’e  ;  not  that 
we  loA^ed  God,  but  that  he  hath  loved  us,  and  giA^en  his  Son 
to  be  a  )>ropitiatiou  for  us.  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Avho  in  him  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heav’enly  places ; 
Avho  hath  so  loved  the  Avorld,  as  not  only  to  bear  Avith  it, 
and  to  bestoAV  many  temporal  blessings  upon  its  inhabitants, 
but  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son  for  it ;  and  Avho,  haAung 
already  bestowed  upon  us  his  best  gift,  is  willing  also  with 
Him  freely  to  give  us  all  things. 

“  O,  that  love  like  this  were  felt  by  us  to  be  more  than 
we  can  resist !  O,  that  the  love  whercAvith  we  have  been 
loved  may  awake  Avithin  us  a  lively  return  to  him  who 
first  and  so  raar\"ellously  loved  us  !  Remembering  Avhat 
Ave  have  deserved,  and  Avhat  God  hath  done  for  us ;  re¬ 
membering  the  indignation  and  Avrath,  the  tribulation  and 
anguish,  Avhich  might  justly  have  overwhelmed  us,  and  the 
glory,  and  honour,  and  eternal  life,  to  Avhich  we  are  called 
in  the  gospel ;  remembering,  above  all,  that,  for  our  sakes, 
and  for  our  salvation,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  to  die  a  death  of  ignominy  and  suffering ;  may 
Ave  feel  all  the  coldness  and  alienation  of  our  hearts  give  Avay 
before  a  love  Avhich  passeth  knoAvledge,  and  learn  to  love 
him  AvhogaA'e  himself  for  us,  AV’ith  all  our  souls  and  hearts, 
our  strength  and  mind,  supremely,  devotedly,  universally, 
and  for  ever. 

“  Nor  in  our  zeal  for  thy  glory,  let  us  ever  be  unmind- 
fid  ot  our  duty  to  our  neighbours.  ]May  we  remember  that 
tbou  hast  placed  love  to  our  neighbours  as  only  second  in 
order  to  love  to  thyself ;  and  Avhile  the  throne  of  our  hearts 
Is  surrendered  to  thee,  may  the  affections  Avhich  find  their 
centre  in  thee  extend  their  influence  through  the  Avhole 
sphere  of  our  connexion  Avith  society,  and  include  Avithin 
their  range  all  Avhom  thou  hast  united  to  us  by  the  various 
ties  ot  kindred,  of  friendship,  of  grace,  of  neighbourhood,  of 
country,  or  of  a  common  nature. 

^  “  This  day  AA^e  entreat  thee,  ()  I^ord,  to  instiaict  and  as¬ 
sist  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  A’arious  and  respective  duties. 
*Iay  each  of  us  be  thankful  for  thy  mercies,  zealous  in  thy 


service,  kind  to  one  another,  and  anxious  to  approve  our¬ 
selves  unto  thee.  May  this  day  see  us  advancing  in  the 
Avay  to  heaven,  and  be  a  day  on  Avhich  we  shall  have  no 
cause  to  look  back  with  regret,  when  that  great  day  arrives 
Avhich  shall  terminate  the  aft’airs  of  time,  and  try  the  value 
of  every  man’s  Avork.  All  that  Ave  ask  is  for  Christ’s  sake : 
And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory 
for  eA’er.  Amen.” 

We  heartily  recommend  the  A^olume  to  public  favour  ; 
and  trust  that  its  circulation  may  be  commensurate  with 
its  Avorth. 


T/iC  Utility  of  Latin  Discussed,  By  Justin  Brenan, 

Author  of  “  Composition  and  Punctuation.”  London. 

Effingham  Wilson.  1830. 

Amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  our  labours,  wc  occa¬ 
sionally  meet  Avith  something  that  not  only  arrests  our 
attention,  but  gratifies  our  taste.  It  is  like  cracking  a 
handful  of  Spanish  nuts,  such  as  are  commonly  sold  in 
our  shops  under  that  name  ; — there  is  certainly  now  and 
then  one  Avhich  astonishes  by  its  sweetness  and  solidity 
of  kernel.  Of  this  class  is  the  little  and  tasteful  v’olume 
now  before  us :  it  has  no  pretensions ;  you  can  scarcely 
tell  Avhether  it  is  a  book  or  a  pamphlet ;  and  yet,  under  a 
coATr  at  once  elegant  and  novel,  it  conceals,  or  rather  (if 
the  reader  so  Avills)  re  Areals,  a  great  deal  of  sound  sense 
and  sound  reflection.  In  fact,  this  is  a  very  pleasing 
and  instructiA'e  little  AVork  :  ideasing  on  tAvo  accounts — 
it  is  elegant  and  short ;  instructive  on  at  least  as  many 
—it  is  distinct  and  explicit;  there  is  no  fudge,  no  unne¬ 
cessary  amplification,  but  the  author  says  what  he  has  to 
say,  makes  his  bow,  and  is  off.  Mr  Finis  is  a  noble  fel- 
loAV' ;  Ave  have  the  greatest  friendship  for  him.  Though 
late  in  his  appearance,  he  is  seldom  umvelcome  ;  and 
Avhether  aa^c  have  hurried  on  to  him  with  extreme  an¬ 
xiety,  or  come  upon  him  bump  all  at  once,  like  a  raw 
horse  against  a  cross-bar,  aa'c  are  still  glad  to  encounter 
him.  Noav,  in  plain  prose,  this  is  a  short  AVork  (»f  only 
(Avould  you  belieA'e  it,  in  this  age  of  amplification?)  82 
duodecimo  pages,  and  yet  it  contains  at  least  400  good 
quarto  pages  of  common  sense.  What  Avould  not  Con¬ 
stable  and  Sir  Walter  have  made  of  this,  anno  domini 
1809  !  It  AA'ould  have  floAA’cd  like  the  celebrated  Meander 
through  a  forty-mile  A^alley  of  sand  and  surface.  Like 
the  Spectator’s  fashionable  lady,  it  AA'ould  liaA^e  been  “  the 
least  part  of  itself!” 

We  haA'e  always  been  of  opinion  that  Latin  is  useful 
in  the  acquisition  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  English 
grammar ;  AA^e  haA’e,  besides,  in  our  hours  of  reverie, 
thought,  and  deeply,  on  the  middle  station  which  this 
language  occupies,  betAvixt  the  looseness  of  English,  and 
the  redundant  accuracy  of  Grecian  literature  ;  and  we 
have,  besides  all  this,  formed  A^ery  un-English  notions  on 
the  subject  of  non-sense  and  all  other  .sense  verses  ;  all  this 
Ave  haA^e  done,  and  are,  therefore,  not  a  little  gratified  to 
find  our  opinions  confirmed  by  one  who  has  eA’idently 
thought,  and  deeply,  on  the  subject.  “  The  end  that  I 
haAe  in  vieAA',”  says  our  author,  “  is,  to  encourage  the 
Avriting  of  Latin.  But  this  I  mean  chiefly  for  prose 
translations  of  modern  works.  My  object  being  utility, 

I  must  confess  that  I  consider  all  attempts  at  poetry 
as  folly,  and  complete  loss  of  time.  What  use  are  even 
Milton’s  Latin  Akerses,  though  perhaps  the  best  that  any 
modern  cA’er  Avrotc  ?”  In  these,  and  such  sentiments, 
Ave  most  conscientiously  concur;  and  aa'c  are  happy  in 
having  another  opportunity  of  complimenting  the  author 
of  “  Composition  and  runctuation”  on  a  AVork,  Avhich, 
uidike  many  of  the  present  day,  contains  mxdtuin  in  parvo ; 
in  Avhich,  in  short,  good  sense  and  practical  utility  arc  in 
an  immense  ratio  to  its  size  and  pages. 
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A  Comparative  View  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Dls-- 
senters.  By  the  Rev.  Adam  Thomson,  A.M.,  Cold¬ 
stream.  Edinburgh  :  John  Wardlaw.  Berwick  : 
Thomas  Melrose.  1830. 


This  is  a  judicious  work,  by  an  able  man,  upon  an 
important  subject.  The  writer  points  out,  in  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  manner,  the  merits  and  the  delects  of  both 
English  anJScottish  Dissenting  Establishments  ;  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  in  what  manner  each  may  be  im¬ 
proved,  by  the  warning  or  the  example  furnished  in  the 
other, — corroborating  his  views  both  by  his  own  reason¬ 
ings,  and  by  the  quoted  opinions  of  many  eminent  men.  We 
would  just  hint  to  the  reverend  brethren  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland,  that,  as  the  “  signs  of  the  times” 
denote  any  thing  but  halcyon  days,  they  might  be  worse 
employed  than  in  perusing  this  volume,  with  a  view  to 
availing  themselves  of  its  sound  and  valuable  observa¬ 
tions. 


The  Dutg^  Advantages^  and  Proper  Manner  of  Hearing 
the  Gospel,  pointed  out  and  particularly  urged  on  the 
Attention  of  all  Classes  of  the  Community,  By  John 
Clappertoii,  Minister  of  the  United  Associate  Con¬ 
gregation,  Johnstone.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  Glas¬ 
gow.  M.  Loch  head.  1830. 

This  is  a  plain,  practical  book,  in  a  simple,  forcible 
style,  adapted  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  considerable  good. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


NOTICES  OF  ATHENiEUS  AND  MACROBIUS,  WITH 
SPECIMENS  OP  GREEK  POETRY. 

Ey  the  Author  of  “  Anster  Fair," 

Athen-tEUs,  the  author  of  the  Derpnosophist,  or  Sup¬ 
per-sages,  was  a  native  of  Naucratis,  a  city  in  Lower 
Egypt,  to  which  the  circumstance  of  his  birth  gave  cele¬ 
brity.  lie  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  and  Commodus,  and  probably  was  professor  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  philosophy  at  Rome,  where  the  scene  of  his 
celebrated  banquet  was  laid.  He  had  not,  however,  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  that  originated  this  amusing  sort 
of  composition,  which,  we  may  remark,  has 

been  cultivated  more  by  the  ancients  than  by  the  moderns, 
who  might  turn  it  to  equally  good,  or  to  far  better  ac¬ 
count,  than  these  heathenish  sages  of  gastrology  and 
philosophy.  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  the  earlier  writers 
of  Greece,  had,  long  before  thoage  of  Athenjeus,  reported  to 
the  world  the  conversations  held  at  their  literary  symposia ; 
but  the  Egyptian  writer  has  communicated  to  this  mode  of 
composition  so  much  new  interest  by  the  veracity  of  his 
descriptions,  and  recommended  it  so  much  as  a  vehicle  of 
universal  information,  by  the  amazing  comprehensiveness 
of  his  learning,  manifested  by  so  many  subjects,  and  on 
every  the  smallest  subject  discussed,  that  his  book  must  be 
acknowledged  to  stand  at  the  head  of  all  similar  composi¬ 
tions  whatever.  The  hero  and  grand  chairman  of  his 
banquet  is  Laurentius,  a  noble,  opulent,  and  learned 
Roman,  who  held  a  dignified  situation  at  the  court  of 
Marcus,  and  at  whose  table  were  congregated  the  literati 
of  the  city,  but  principally  the  travelled  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  the  provinces,  who,  when  seated  by  the  side 
of  their  noble  entertainer,  felt  that  there  they  were  not 
foreigners,  hut  that  Rome  was  indeed  as  their  native  city. 
For  we  will  not  reduce  the  interest  taken  in  the  narra¬ 
tive,  by  supposing  that  it  was  fictitious  ;  we  shall  rather 
please  ourselves  by  considering  that  the  banquet,  if  not 
real  in  its  lesser,  wiis  at  least  so  in  all  its  more  capital 
circumstances.  The  author  has  convened  together  about 
twenty  guests — a  luimbei,  though  greater  than  the  j»re- 
scriptioii  of  the  Greek  poet,  who  directed  that  but  five 
should  meet  at  a  feast,  yet  less  than  that  of  which  Plato  i 


gave  the  example,  in  having  eight-and-twenty  at  his 
symposion.  There  were  present  Plutarch  and  Galen 
and  other  persons,  all  famous  in  their  day,  and  well 
skilled  in  poetry,  grammar,  oratory,  music,  medicine 
philosophy,  and  gastrology.  Each  in  turn  tjikes  his  share 
of  conversation,  and  evolves,  from  his  own  peculiar  trea¬ 
sury,  such  a  (juantity  of  useful  and  such  amusing  know, 
ledge,  as  charms  the  reader  into  a  sympathy  with  the 
speakers — into  the  imagination,  that  he  is  himself  one  of 
the  guests,  and  admitted,  if  not  to  the  solitudes  of  the 
cook,  yet  to  the  best,  most  delectable,  and  most  nutrifv- 
ing  part  of  Laurentius’s  festivity.  The  style  is  ahvavs 
strong,  figurative,  and  sufficiently  clear,  saving  in  the 
passages  (the  quotations  principally)  on  which  Time  has 
been  exercising  his  tooth.  We  have  discussions  on  sub¬ 
jects  the  most  trivial,  «as  well  as  the  most  important ; 
erudite  remarks  on  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of  conceivable 
table-topics,  from  pepper  and  sparrows,  to  Jupiter’s  own 
nectar,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Stoics,  the  jealousy  of  Plato, 
and  the  bibacity  of  Alexander  the  Great.  We  have 
Varro’s  philology,  with  the  physiology  of  Pliny  ;  the 
jocular  humour  of  Lucian,  with  the  disquisitive  sedate¬ 
ness  of  Plato.  We  have  a  multitude  of  domestic  anec¬ 
dotes,  that  are  all,  indeed,  most  precious,  of  the  poets, 
philosophers,  and  painters  of  Greece,  of  whose  domestic 
character  so  little,  unfortunately,  is  known.  We  have 
an  antiquarian  treat  on  customs,  cups,  and  ceremonies, 
appertaining  to  ancient  Greece,  for  which  we  look  in 
vain  in  any  other  classic  ;  and,  above  all,  we  find  the 
whole  work  so  richly  interlarded  with  specimens  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  poetry  of  Greece,  and  particuharly  of  its  comic 
poetry,  of  which  so  few  remains  are  transmitted  to  us, 
that,  were  it  but  for  these  preserved  specimens  .alone,  the 
work  of  this  author  is,  to  the  classic  scholar,  inestimable. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  i>articulars  powerfully  impressed 
on  the  reader  by  its  perusal — the  immense  and  accom¬ 
plished  luxury  of  the  banquets  of  the  ancients,  connected 
with  their  extraordinary  proficiency  in  gastrology — and 
the  great  excellence,  as  inferred  from  the  specimens  quoted, 
of  the  poetry  of  their  comic  muse  ;  in  both  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars,  we  have  our  suspicions  that  the  moderns,  how¬ 
ever  luxurious  they  may  be  deemed,  and  howsoever  dis¬ 
posed  to  honour  Th.alia  as  they  may  profess  themselves, 
are  still  inferior  to  the  ingenuity  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Macrobius,  a  L.atin  writer,  who  flourished  about  240 
years  later  than  Athenaeus,  has  apparently  followed  the 
steps  of  that  writer  in  the  compilation  of  his  Saturnalia. 
His  banquet  is  on  a  smaller  scale  of  preparation  and 
splendour  ;  and  his  speakers  are  fewer,  and  less  signifi¬ 
cant  personages.  Yet  his  work  is  full  of  learning  and 
animation.  His  style  is,  for  his  age,  correct  and  elegant, 
though  somewhat  florid  and  incompact  in  its  contexture, 
and  exhibiting  symptoms  of  that  nerveless  ness  and  pla¬ 
cidity  which  characterise  the  Latin  of  that  period,  and 
which  seem  to  be  the  doom  of  every  language  after  the 
bloom  of  its  youth  is  past,  and  it  begins  to  wither  away 
into  the  weakness  of  servility.  His  book  contains  a  great 
deal  of  most  amusing  matter,  illustratory  of  Roman  feasts 
and  customs  ;  but  is  in  nothing  more  remarkable,  than 
in  the  copious  exposition  given  (but  with  no  malevolent 
intention  of  detraction)  of  the  appropriation  by  A'irgil  of 
the  conceptions  and  language  of  other  poets,  whereby  it 
appears  that,  from  the  story  of  Sinoii  and  the  AV  oodeii 
Hoi  •se,  which  is  copied  word  for  word  from  Fisander,  to 
the  suicide  of  Dido  and  death  of  Turnus,  very  little  ori- 
gin.ality  of  invention  is  left  to  that  celebrated  poet. 

Subjoined  is  a  translation  of  two  portions  of  poetry 
preserved  by  Athenaeus ;  the  former  the  production  of 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon  ;  the  latter,  of  Kpliippus,  the 
comic  writer  ;  ^ 


♦  The  Editor  of  the  lAterary  Journal  begs  to  direct  attention  t 
the  translations  which  follow.  They  are  executed  with  an 
vivacity,  and  an  elegance,  which  probably  no  other  Scottish  scnoia 
could  equal. 
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THE  FEAST. 

Xenophanes.  Lib,  viii.  8. 

IjO  !  HOW  the  chamber  shines  ;  now  laughs  the  hearth  ; 
The  very  chairs  and  tables  whisper  mirth  ; 

Thalia’s  self  descends  from  heav’n  t*  emblaze 
Our  glad  Triclinium  with  her  face’s  rays  ; 

The  burnish’d  cups,  arranged  with  nice  effect, 

Back  on  the  guests  her  joyous  looks  rellect, 

And  feed  their  fancies,  ere  the  juice  they  taste, 

With  the  large  bliss  entreasured  in  the  feast : 

Fair  boys  attend  ;  one  from  his  hand  bestows 
The  fragrant  chaplet,  to  adorn  our  brows  ; 

Another,  task’d  to  cense  the  festal  room. 

High  holds  the  silver  phial  of  perfume  ; 

The  Crater,  large  with  milk  of  llacchus  stored, 
O’erlooks  in  massive  majesty  the  board  ; 

The  purple  juice,  up-trembling  to  its  brink. 

Wins,  with  its  little  waves,  men’s  souls  to  drink  ; 

The  modest  altar,  small,  but  graceful,  stands 
Festoon’d  with  ilowers  by  fair  Piiilinna’s  hands  ; 

All  round  the  dome  the  sound  of  music  rings, 

The  song  well  married  to  th’  accordant  strings ; 

Yet,  first,  behoves  us,  ere  the  cates  we  taste. 

To  thank  the  God,  the  giver  of  the  feast. 

To  pour  the  glad  libation  forth,  and  pray 
That  Truth  may  guide  us  in  her  perfect  way. 

This  is  tije  wise  man’s  glory,  to  employ 
His  tongue  in  thanks,  ere  he  partakes  the  joy  ; 

Then  may  we  seat  us  down  in  grateful  mood, 

And  taste  the  bliss  appointed  for  the  good  : 

No  insult  then,  no  clamour,  no  excess  ; 

Gentle  regale,  t’  exhil’rate,  not  oppress ; 

No  bitter  speech,  eiigend’ring  wrath  and  feud; 

No  mocking  jests,  that  suit  the  vulgar  brood  ; 

No  tales  of  lewdness,  to  debauch  the  ear ; 

No  hell-hatch’d  scandal,  most  abhorr’d  to  hear ; 

But  talk  divine  of  soul-ennobling  things. 
World-serving  heroes,  and  men-blessing  kings. 

And  holy  honour’d  laws  and  happy  states. 

And  all  philosophy’s  divine  debates  : 

These  be  our  themes  ;  nor  be  forgot,  meanwhile. 

The  wine,  that  courts  us  with  his  ruddy  smile ; 

Sip,  every  guest,  of  the  delicious  boon 
Enough  to  bathe  in  bliss,  but  not  to  drown  ; 

That,  without  stumbling,  without  guide,  he  may. 
Star-led,  hie  happy  on  his  homeward  way ! 

gervon’s  turbot,  somewhat  amplified. 

From  Ephippus.  lAh.  xii.  2. 

(in  the  SCOTTISH  DIALECT.) 

Geryon,  the  King  of  Spain,  ae  time. 

To  dine  with  him  on  vivres  prime. 

Great  Hercules  inveetit ; 
lie  brought  up  meats  and  dainties  braw, 

Frae  peacock’s  brains  to  parten-claw, 
hairwi’  his  guest’s  gourmand ish  maw 
Micht  lustilic  be  treatit. 

To  Neptune  he  a  letter  sent — 

My  lord  !  if  that  thou  be  content, 
ril  thank  you  for  ane  fish  ; 

A  turbot  fat,  and  guid  to  prie  , 

Nane  o’  your  lean  thornbacks  for  me  ; 

I’d  fain  wi*  best  o’  land  and  sea 
Treat  Ilerc’les  to  his  wish.” 

han  Neptune  this  bit  letter  gat, 

He  on  his  sea-throne  where  he  sat, 

’Gan  smudge,  and  gave  a  niciier ; 

“  I  trow,”  quoth  he,  “  if  ye  wMut  fish, 
briend,  ye  shall  get  ane  to  your  wish  : 

Jove  ne’er  hiinsel’  gat  sic  ane  dish, 

A  braider  fleiik,  or  thicker !” 


*  King  Geryon’s  fishermen  sail’d  out 
To  sea,  in  fishin’-cobles  stout. 

To  fish  wi’  a’  their  macht ; 

They  fisht  nac  lang  wi*  net  and  hook. 

Ere  from  the  bottom  up  they  took 
The  daintiest  fish  for  breadth  and  bulk, 

That  e’er  was  kill’d  or  caught. 

It  took  them,  though  the  wind  was  fair. 

To  sail  a’  round  It  here  and  there. 

Three  days  and  nichts  complete  ; 

The  fishers  scarce  believed  their  eeii  ; 

Deil  sic  a  turbot  e’er  was  seen  ! 

It  lay  ujion  the  sea-flood  green. 

As  braid’s  the  isle  o’  Crete. 

They  draggit  it  to  land  ; — I  wot 
The  half  of  it  was  boil’d  in  pot ; 

The  tither  half  was  roastit ; 

Of  half  a  hunder  hills  the  woods 
Were  cuttit  down  wi’  iron  thuds. 

Ere  that  bit  monster  o’  the  floods 
W  as  boilit  weel  and  toastit. 

Around  the  trencher,  where  it  lay 
For  denner  on  the  dennerin’  day, 

There  stood  a  mingled  rout 
Wi’  knives  and  swords,  baith  Greeks  and  Moors, 
Tyrians  and  Cadiz-men  in  scores. 

And  Ethiops  black  frae  Nubia’s  shores. 

To  carve  and  deal  about. 

Of  carts  there  cam’  a  score  at  least, 

Wi’  mustard  for  that  turbot-feast ; 

And,  as  for  pickles  nice, 

A  hundred  waggons  creakin’  shrill. 

Cam’  hurlin’  fast  o’er  vale  and  hill, 

And  scarce  suffeesed  for  a’  their  fill. 

To  gic  them  sauce  and  spice. 

When  on  its  plate  that  fish  lay  reckin’, 

Up  like  a  mist  its  fume  rase  smeekin’. 

And  gaed  about  the  sun  ; 

Thick  round  the  Mountains  o’  the  Moon 
It  settlet,  and  in  rain  cam’  down, 

Makin’  the  Nile  o’erflow  ower  soon ; 

Sic  spates  frae  it  did  run  ! 

*Tis  said,  alsae,  that  the  back-bane 
O’  that  braid  fish,  when  it  was  clean 
Wi’  fork  and  finger  picket. 

Grew  a  Sierra  whair  it  lay, 

IModena  call’d  until  this  day  ; 

A  back-banc  o’  rouch  hills  they  say, 

From  sea  to  sea  outstreekit ! 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

THE  PROPS  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

SUSIE  MACCAUL. 

Alongside  of  Janet  Smith,  and  immediatcl}"  under  the 
precentor,  sat,  some  forty  years  gone,  Susie  Mac  Caul, 
still  distinctly  remembered  by  many  of  the  elder  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  parish  of  Closeburn; 
Susie  had  been  Susie  from  a  very  early  date  ;  for,  though 
now  considerably  turned  of  threescore,  and  acquainted 
with  Susie  since  I  can  remember,  I  never  recollect  her 
under  any  other  designation  or  aspect ;  a  proof  this,  that 
the  character  which  Susi(^  snfq)ort<Ml  during  the  more 
advanced  period  of  her  life,  had  adhered  to  her  from 
infancy,  and  was  really  and  truly  her  own.  What  this 
character  was,  and  in  what  way  it  was  exhibited,  shall 
be  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch. 
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Susie  was  what  the  country  people  call  “  a  kind  o’  half¬ 
witted  body,”  perfectly  harmless  and  peaceable,  yet  capa¬ 
ble,  on  occasions,  of  making  a  successful  retort,  or  pur¬ 
suing  her  own  interest  with  wonderful  precision.  Her 
wits,  indeed,  had  early — from  what  cause  I  know  not — • 
gone  a  wooUgathcring ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  pre¬ 
mature  separation  of  parties  so  closely  allied,  her  body 
very  usually  accompanied  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  Susie’s 
annual  custom,  soon  after  the  season  of  sheep-shearing,  or 
clipping,  to  make  an  excursion,  with  abasketfulof  crockery 
ware — ycleped  in  Jamieson,  “  pigs” — into  what  was  then 
called,  in  Closeburn  parlance,  “  the  Woo’-Lan,”  or  more 
mountainous  district  of  the  parish — there  to  exchange,  or 
barter,  every  variety  of  plain,  graved,  spotted,  striped, 
and  clouded  bowl,  jug,  and  porringer,  for  somewhere 
about  ten  times  their  real  value  in  wool.  The  value, 
however,  of  this  latter  article  ought  rather  to  be  judged  of 
from  the  estimation  in  which  that  received  in  exchange 
was  held,  than  from  its  use  and  importance  in  the  hands 
of  its  new  possessor.  The  bien  gudevvife  of  alargemuir- 
land  farm,  stocked  with  some  seventy  score  of  ewes,  be¬ 
sides  sheep,  lambs,  and  gimmers,  whose  children  were  as 
olive-plants  around  her,  numerous  land  healthy,  and 
whose  household  servants  were  no  way  particular  in  the 
preservation  of  earthenware,  and  who  was,  withal,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  key  to  somewhat  above  600  stone  of  wool, 
lately  piled  up  and  ready  for  the  merchant;— I  say,  a 
mountain  dame,  thus  circumstanced,  and  withal  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  and  a  hillock  from  shop  or  market, 
was  not  likely  to  higgle  with  a  silly,  half-witted,  well- 
known,  and  ever-welcome  visitant,  whose  stores  were  at 
once  so  captivating  and  so  useful,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  difficult  in  any  other  way  to  be  supplied.  On  such 
occasions,  which  I  have  myself  witnessed,  and  in  which 
I  have  taken  an  active  part,  there  was  a  degree  of  excite-  ! 
inent  of  which  town-bred  and  polite  readers  can  form 
but  an  imperfect  idea.  Every  little  elf,  who,  in  frock 
or  petticoat,  could  splash  through  a  dub,  wvxir  a  ewe  or 
fondle  a  pet  lamb,  was  seen  capering  and  vapouring 
from  kitchen  to  ha’,  and  from  ha’  to  “  chainer,”  with  each 
a  trophy  from  Susie’s  basket  at  the  extremity  of  an 
outstretched  arm.  Nor  was  the  gudeman  himself,  as  he 
reproved  the  din  and  checked  the  riot,  actually  insensible 
to  the  accession  of  happiness  which  Susie’s  presence  had 
occasioned.  Nay,  I  have  often  seen  him  cast  an  odd 
fleece  over  the  fauld  dyke  after  Susie,  though  the  mis¬ 
tress  had  already  made  her  all  the  remuneration  which 
6’^e  judged  necessary !  It  was  that  this  poor  bare- footed, 
yet  almost  neatly  dressed,  wanderer  of  the  “  Woo*  Lan’,” 
obtained  the  niairriel,  which,  being  by  her  o\vn  industry 
(and  that  of  a  wee  Lassie,  into  whose  history  I  do  not  at 
present  sloop  to  enquire)  converted  into  sale  yarn,  and 
sold  at  the  Thornhill  fair,  enabled  her  and  her  inmate  to 
subsist  without  parish  aid,  and  without  any  unseemly 
deprivations.  During  the  frosty  weather  of  winter, 
8usie  was  not  visible  at  the  “  kirk-stile but  so  soon  as 
spring  had  gained  the  supremacy,  then  were  the  “  twa- 
some,”  as  they  were  termed,  like  “gouk  and  lilling,'' 
seated  on  a  fail  dyke,  at  the  side  of  which  ran  a  pure 
stream,  making  the  necessary  preparations,  by  means  of 
shoe  and  stocking,  for  entrance  into  the  house  of  prayer. 
Few  passed  Susie  without  accosting  her;  but  it  was  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  gudeman  of  Mitchelslack,”  (the  largest 
sheep  farm  in  the  parish,)  and  he  alone,  was  recognised 
by  one  of  Susie’s  very  best  curtsies,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  well-known— “  Weel,  Susie,  how’s  a’  the  day, 
woman  ?” 

.  When  in  the  house  of  God,  and  in  her  seat  on  the 
right  of  old  Janet,  Susie  seemed  to  consider  herself  as  a 
kind  of  official  dignitary  in  the  church.  Her  hand  was 
uniformly  armed  witli  a  long  pike-statif,  with  which  she 
paraded  the  mosses,  and  kept  in  order  the  shepherds’  curs; 
by  means  of  which  she  became  a  terror  and  an  aversion 
to  all  manner  of  church-going  and  noise-exhibiting  dogs. 
With  Susie  there  was  no  manner  nor  shade  of  distinction 


betwixt  the  lady’s  messen,  escaped  by  stealth  from  the 
string,  and  the  shepherd’s  “  Rover,”  whose  gaucy  tail 
like  that  of  the  1811  comet,  was  calculated  to  sweep  pup. 
pies  and  messen s,  as  the  latter  was  to  brush  stars  and 
planets,  aside  at  a  single  whisk  !  Whenever  the  shadow 
of  the  minister  was  marked  by  Susie  in  the  doorwav 
then  was  her  rod  of  authority  extended,  and  no  one  of 
Peel’s  new  police  ever  excelled  her  in  inflicting  terror 
upon  all  manner  (»f  vagrants.  A  few  sudden  and  some- 
I  what  alarming  “  yelps,”  followed  up  by  a  hollow  and 
indistinct  growl  of  remonstrance,  indicated  to  the  minister 
and  congregation  that  there  was  a  recognised  authority 
in  operation,  calculated  to  preserve  order  and  silence  even 
amongst  the  brutes  present.  To  such  of  your  readers  as 
may  be  disposed  to  question  the  faithfulness  and  accuracy 
of  this  picture,  I  recommend  a  pilgrimage,  not  indeed  to 
the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  but  to  that  of  Crawford-J(»hn,  where, 
in  order  to  cheat  the  church-going  tykes  out  of  their 
legitimate  “  note  of  rejoicing”  at  the  rising  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  previous  to  the  pronouncing  of  the  blessing,  every 
individual  present  preserves  his  seat,  till  the  last  bene¬ 
diction  be  pronounced,  and  a  general  rising  can  be  followed 
by  an  immediate  dismissal. 

In  singing  the  psalm,  Susie  had  acquired  a  habit  quite 
the  reverse  of  that  exhibited  by  our  modern  knowing 
ones, — she  contrived  to  chant  or  croon  every  line  Iwice  over 
al  hast.  This,  as  Susie’s  voice  was  neither  the  weakest 
nor  the  most  melodious,  was  somewhat  calculated  to  cause 
discord  and  confusion.  So  the  precentor,  who  had  often¬ 
times  been  driven,  by  this  undue  dispatch,  several  notes 
out  of  his  calculation,  ventured  at  last  (under  sanction, 
and  in  presence,  of  one  of  the  elders)  to  remonstrate  with 
Susie  on  this  unfair  proceeding.  Susie  eyed  the 

“  Lettergae  o’  haly  rhyme” 

for  some  time  with  a  look  of  mingled  surprise  and  con¬ 
tempt,  ejaculating,  so  soon  as  her  wrath  could  find  utter¬ 
ance,  “  I’ll  sing  my  Maker’s  praise  an  ye  war  hanged!” 

This  laconic  and  pointed  response  proving  any  thing 
but  convincing  to  the  elder,  he  thought  proper  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  causes  of  such  an  inconvenient  repetition. 

“  What  for,  woman,  d’ye  jiersist  iii  singing  the  line 
twice  over  ?” 

‘‘Just  because  it  gusts  my  gab  twice,”  was  the  Susanic 
reply. 

Such  was  Susie  IVIacCaiil,  wdio,  in  her  seasons  of  mental 
aberration,  conceived  that  she  was  rode  upon  by  witches, 
and  dragged  nightly,  in  the  shape  of  a  grey  mare,  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  Creehope  Linn  ;  but  who,  in  her 
more  settled  and  rational  hours,  could  quote  Scripture 
even  with  the  minister  himself,  and  reason,  as  well  as  feel, 
her  way  through  all  the  more  interesting  and  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Cross ; — who  lived  very  much  liked  by 
her  neighbours,  and  at  her  death  gave  manifest  “  sign” 
that  she  had  neither  lived  nor  listened  to  the  Gospel  in 
vain. 


THK  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

We  shall  be  brief  to-day.  On  Monday  “  Guy 
nering”  was  performed  ;  on  Tuesday,  “  Der  Freischiitz  ; 
on  Wednesday,  “  As  You  Like  It ;”  and  on  Thursday, 
“  Der  Freischutz”  again  :  “  Perfection”  has  been  the 

afterpiece  of  the  week.  This  is  not  a  bill  of  fare  on 
which  Ave  can  say  much.  “  Guy  Mannering”  is  one  ol 
those  “  national  dramas,”  among  which  are  also  “  Hnh 
Roy,”  “  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,”  “  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,”  “  Cramond  Brig,”  and  a  lew  more, 
which  our  worthy  manager  seems  to  consider  infallible 
remedies  under  all  circumstances,  and  which  figure  m 
his  bills  as  often  as  the  advertisements  ot  “  31acassiir 
Oil,”  or  “  Warren’s  Blacking,”  do  in  the  iiewspaperN 
Now,  verily,  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  comes  oA'er  us  at 
the  very  name  of  any  of  these  “  national  dramas,’  because 
we  have  seen  them  so  often,  that  avc  know  by  heart  e>crj 
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syllable  in  every  one  of  them, — we  know  every  tone  of 
every  actor’s  voice  in  every  scene, — we  know  when  there 
^ill  be  a  laugh,  and  w  hen  there  will  be  a  song,  and  when 
there  will  be  silence,  and  when  there  will  be  applause.  It  is 
excruciating  to  go  to  a  theatre  with  this  accurate  knowledge 
oftlie  futurity  of  the  evening.  We  see  in  prospective  no¬ 
thing  but  one  long  yawn,  and  a  sleepy  exit  at  the  box-door 
about  half  past  eleven.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Mr  Murray, 
variety! — a  little  variety !'  that  variedad  agradableo^  which 
^ve  and  the  Spaniards  are  so  fond.  IMaybe  it’s  yourself  that 
thinks  the  Freischutz  a  variety  ?  Och  !  bad  luck  to  you  ! 
It’s  as  ould  as  the  ould  gintleman  himself.  Seriously, 
we  doubt  whether  tw^elve  persons  could  be  selected  in 
Edinburgh  who  are  not  tired  of  the  Freischutz.  But, 
moreover,  it  is  not  so  well  cast  now  as  it  used  to  be. 
Reynoldson  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  Caspar  as  Pritchard  ; 
he  caricatures  the  part  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  when 
he  wants  to  be  pathetic  or  grand,  he  is  commonly  ludi¬ 
crous.  His  singing,  too,  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  bur¬ 
lesque-something  between  croaking  and  roaring.  We 
believe  Reynoldson  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  music,  but  his  taste  in  the  practical  department  is  woe¬ 
fully  deficient.  H(U’ncastle’s  JlodolpJi  is  inferior  to  what 
Thorne’s  used  to  be ;  and  this  is  not  saying  much  for  it, 
for  we  were  no  great  admirers  of  Thorne,  except  that  he 
had  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  manner  ;  and  if  he  seldom 
delighted,  he  as  seldom  otfended.  Harshness  Jind  infiexi- 
Mlity  are  the  chief  faults  of  Horncastle’s  voice  ;  want  of 
expression  and  of  genuine  feeling  are  the  leading  defects 
of  his  style.  Miss  Turpin’s  Agnrs  was  respectable,  but 
not  to  be  compared  with  Miss  Noel’s,  and  not  so  good  as 
Miss  Byfeld’s.  It  is  needless  repeating,  week  after  week, 
the  same  opinions  concerning  people  ; — we  therefore  beg 
to  state,  that  until  they  come  before  us  in  distinctly  new 
parts,  we  shall  say  no  more  of  the  importations  from  the 
Caledonian.  Such  of  their  friends  jis  have  a  j)artiality 
for  them,  may  defend  them,  if  they  can  ;  and  praise  them, 
if  they  choose  to  venture. 

In  “  As  You  Like  It,”  IMiss  Jarman’s  llosalind  is  an 
attraction  of  no  mean  kind — fresh,  gentle,  and  playfully 
artless.  None  of  the  other  performers  require  imrticular 
mention.  Waldron’s  Jaipies  is  judicious,  but  we  are 
afraid  this  actor  has  soared  too  high  a  Hight  in  the  line 
of  parts  he  has  undertaken. — We  perceive  a  new  piece 
is  announced  for  this  evening,  under  the  title  of  “  'Fhe 
Mhite  Phantom  we  believe  it  is  only  a  new  xersion  of 
a  drama  called  “  The  Somnambulist adapted  or  trans¬ 
lated  from  one  of  the  French  Vaudevilles.  Miss  Jarman 
plays  the  leading  part,  in  which,  we  understand,  there  are 
out*  or  two  pow’crful  and  interesting  situations. 

©Hj  Certicvu^.  i 


DUCROW’S  AMPHITHEATRE. 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Ducrow, 

The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O’er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o’er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and  fast. 

BvpoN. 

K  used  to  xvoiider  why  Byron  should  have  spoken 
Ihus  of  Ducrow.  That  the  poet  should  have  had  an 
intense  admiration  of  that  splendid  equestrian,  could  not 
matter  of  surprise  ;  but  that  he  should  have  called 
uim  a  ‘‘  self-toiTuring  sophist,”  and  “  the  apostle  of  afllic- 
bon,”  iippeared  to  us  strange.  On  consideration,  how- 
we  think  we.  can  see  what  his  lordship  meant.  Re¬ 
jecting  on  all  those  admirable  evolutions  and  exercises 
brough  which  Ducrow  puts  his  favourite  horses,  and 
Perceiving  how  recherche  many  of  them  are,  and  how 
**upo8sible  it  would  have  been  for  any  one  else  to  have 
’^uceived  them,  much  less  to  have  carried  them  into  exe- 
the  poet  penetrated  into  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 


rider’s  mind,  and  felt  satisfied,  that  in  all  his  rractical  and 
theoretical  dealings  with  that  noble  quadruped  the  horse,  he 
was  a“  self-torturing  sophist” — that  is  to  say,  he  was  ever 
anxious  to  go  farther  in  the  art  of  horsemanship  than  any 
body  else  had  done  before — in  the  precise  words  of  the  an¬ 
cient  sophist,  “  nihil  actum  reputaiis  si  quicquid  agendum 
maiieret.”  The  world  does  not  know,  but  Byron  knew, 
what  Ducrow  has  made  horses  attempt.  He  has  ridden 
them  at  full  gallop  along  a  slack  wire  ;  he  has  made  them 
dance  a  menuet  de  Id  cour  on  the  point  of  a  needle ;  he 
has  tied  their  fore  and  hind  legs  togetlier,  and  made  them 
hop  five  miles  without  stopping ;  he  has  travelled  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and 
been  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  asleep  on  their  backs  ; 
he  has,  in  short,  done  feats  which  made  Byron  ashamed 
of  his  own  Mazeppa,  convincing  him  that  the  adventures 
that  hero  met  with  would  have  been  a  mere  jest  to  Du¬ 
crow.  As  to  Ducrow’s  being  “  the  apostle  of  affliction,” 
this  epithet  must  also  have  arisen  from  Byron’s  intimate 
acquaintance  Avith  the  whole  of  his  friend’s  private  alfairs; 
jind,  no  doubt,  Avhen  Ave  come  to  consider  the  many 
annoyances  AAdiich  the  manager  of  such  an  establishment 
must  be  subject  to,  iii  the  illness  of  his  quadrupeds  and 
the  jealousies  of  his  bipeds,  it  Avill  not  be  difficult  toalloAV 
that  he  may,  in  point  of  fact,  be  “  the  apostle  of  afflic¬ 
tion.”  That  Ducrow  has  thrown 

“  Enchantment  oA^er  passion,  and  from  avoc 

Wrung  oAei’Avhelming  eloquence,” 

no  one  Avill  deny.  That  he  kiiOAVs  hoAV  “  to  make  mad  ¬ 
ness  beautiful,”  every  one  Avill  grant  Avho  has  looked  at 
any  of  his  scenes  in  the  circle.  On  the  Avhole,  therefore, 
after  mature  deliberation,  aa'c  must  pronounce  Byron’s 
description  of  “  AA'ild  Ducrow”  to  be  as  correct  as  it  is 
poetical,  .and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  justice  has  been 
done  to  such  an  equestria!i  by  such  a  bard. 

Thus  celebrated,  there  is  little  Avonder  that  Duci’oav 
has  been  draAAdng  excellent  houses  in  Edinburgh.  His 
entertainments  are  varied,  and  pleasant;  and  every  thing 
is  got  up  in  a  classical  and  picturesque  manner.  One 
thing,  hoAA'ever,  Ave  Avish  particularly  to  remark  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  that  class  of  society  Avho  think  it  irreligious  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  see  no  harm  in  Au’siting  DucroAA^’s  amphi¬ 
theatre.  We  hold  this  to  be  highly  inconsistent  and 
indecorous.  Fcr  the  sincerely,  though  too  rigidly  jjious, 
Avho  object  to  public  amusements  and  representations  of 
any  kind,  Ave  have  a  respect,  and  Avill  not  discuss  the 
question  Avith  them  at  present.  But  of  those,  Avho 

“  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to,” 

AV’e  have  the  most  unqualified  suspicion.  Granting  all 
that  is  urged  against  the  stage  and  stage-players  to  be 
true,  Ave  should  like  to  know,  whether  the  same  remarks 
will  not  apply  to  a  circus  or  amphitheatre,  and  to  those 
Avho  tumble  about  on  horseback,  who  dance  on  the  tight¬ 
rope,  or  who  enact  antics  Avith  their  limbs.  Is  the 
elegant  and  delicate  Avit  of  the  clowns  more  southing  to 
religious  ears  than  the  music  of  a  fine  opera,  the  chiisteii- 
ing  satire  of  a  genteel  comedy,  or  the  lofty  poetry  of  a 
noble  tragedy?  There  is  sad  cant  in  preaching  against 
the  theatre,  hut  saying  not  one  word  against  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  ;  there  is  strange  inconsistency  in  avoiding  the 
mansion  in  Shakspeare  Square  as  an  unclean  thing,  but 
in  taking  a  front  row  for  self  and  family  in  the  building 
in  Nicolson  Street.  It  Avould  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  names,  as  they  sometimes  do  minorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  a  few  of  those  precieuses  ridicules^ 
Avho  have  no  fear  of  their  soul’s  salvation  at  Ducrow’s, 
but  Avould  not  estimate  it  at  a  pin’s  fee,  Averethey  to  ven¬ 
ture  within  the  four  Avails  of  Mr  Manager  Murray’s 
establishment. 
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Wliile  Edina  thus  boasts,  shall  my  Perth  lag  behind, 
When  the  theme  is  of  genius,  of  manhood,  of  mind? 
j^o^she  still  boasts  iii  Duncan,  her  Hal  of  the  Wynd  ; 
Then  drink  to  our  Hal  of  St  Luke,  boys, 

Brand  and  buckler  of  jolly  St  Luke’s, 

Fill>  again,  ’tis  a  glorious  task, 

Would  to  Heaven  that  the  bowl  were  as  deep  as  a  cask  ! 
Which  I  drain,]with  soul-thirst,  to  the  Phidias  of  Cask; 
Hurra  for’ the  light  of  St  Luke,  hoys, 

The  sun,  moon,  and  gas  of  St  Luke. 

In  Sculpture,  Donaldo,— in  painting  we’ve  Scott ; 

Sits  he  here  who  won’t  fill  to  the  Painter  of  liOt  ? 

Then  of  good  salt  and  water.  Ho,  waiter,  a  pot ! 

To  give  to  this  slave  of  St  Luke,  boys, 

This  salt  water  sot  of  St  Luke’s. 

A  bumper  to  Lizars,  that  much  beloved  elf. 

Who  with  every  new  plate  gains  new  honour  and  pelf. 
May  it  be  very  long  ere  he  ’graveth  himself — 

What  w'ould  we  do  then  in  St  Luke’s,  boys? 

A  very  sad  day  for  St  Luke’s. 

Great  Heav’ns !  had  I  now  but  the  trombone  of  Fame, 

I  would  sound  in  a  breath  every  glorious  name, 

A  Simson,  a  Gordon,  a  Grant,  and  a  Graham, 

All  and  each  worthy  sons  of  St  Luke,  boys. 

All  men  of  old  jolly  St  Luke’s. 

1 

Lees,  Lauder,  and  Williams,  George  Simson,  and  Syme, 
Steell,  Bell,  Gibb,  and  Thomson,  a  cup  to  the  brim. 

And  quaff  to  them  all  ’till  your  daylights  be  dim, 

True  spirits  of  jolly  St  Luke,  boys. 

Front  rank  men  of  jolly  St  Luke. 

But  rise,  my  St  Luke’s,  if  to  toast  you  e’er  stood. 

Let  your  voice  wake  the  echo  for  many  a  rood. 

While  you  honour  Sir  Walter,  the  great  and  the  good. 
The  mighty  right  arm  of  St  Luke’s,  boys. 

The  brother  of  honour’d  St  Luke. 

Now  sacred  to  all  and  to  each  send  it  round. 

With  honour  and  love  be  the  galaxy  crown’d. 

Till  the  rocks  of  Old  Arthur  and  Cal  ton  resound, 

With  life  to  the  Club  of  St  Luke,  boys. 

Long  life  to  the  Sons  of  St  Luke ! 


A  CONTRAST. 

By  Thomas  T.  Stoddart, 

I  LOVED  her :  Beauty  visited  her  brow, 

Leaving  a  shade  of  tresses,  fair  and  soft — 

A  gleam  as  ifof  jewels— a  high  cast 
Of  pure  intelligence,  that  lay  within 
The  fringes  of  a  full  and  tender  eye. 

Like  to  an  angel  in  his  embryo ! 

I  loved  her  :  she  was  graceful  as  a  swan, 

Borne  like  an  isle  upon  the  stirless  deep, 

A  marble  isle !  I  saw  her  by  the  moon. 

That  stately  girl !  Beside  a  plaintive  harp 
She  bent  upon  her  knee,  and,  self-inspired. 

Made  music  and  a  melancholy  song. 

I  loved  her  :  but  she  shrunk  ;  her  gentle  heart 
Closed  like  a  flower  before  me,  like  a  flower 
That  felt  me  on  its  bloom,  and  felt  me  there. 
Unlike  its  morning  pearls  of  sunny  dew  ! 

And  so  she  shrunk  ; — we  parted — parted  then — 
That  vision  of  bright  beauty,  hope  and  I  ! 

Years — long,  sad  sunless  years  had  dwindled  on  ; 
We  met ;  again  we  met,  an  aged  pair  ! 

I  thought  to  see  the  same  bright,  beautiful, 

The  laughing-eyed,  the  music-gifted  girl, 


And  never  link’d  to  sorrow,  or  the  chills 
Of  time,  and  weakness,  and  mortality. 

But  so  it  W21S ;  and  where  the  flow  and  fall 
Of  her  pure  tresses  lay,  were  yellow  bars 
Of  wrinkles,  and  the  star  that  stood  within 
Either  dark  eye  was  blinded  into  pale 
And  gleamful  shadow,  and  her  gorgeous  waist 
Was  bent  and  moulded  to  deformity  !  • 

The  music  of  that  voice  ! — her  wasted  ear 
Was  tuneless  as  a  broken  instrument ; 

And  all  the  feelings  of  her  blessed  heart — 

Her  fair  romance,  her  young  religion. 

Blighted  like  flowers !— her  pride  was  also  gone. 
Her  love  not  worth  the  having  ! — such  was  she  ! 


LOVE  AND  JEALOUSY; 

OR, 

TFIE  BUTCHER  AND  THE  IRISHMAN. 

A  VERY  DOLEFUL  BALLAD. 

There  was  a  butcher  fell  in  love — 

O  what  a  fall  was  there  ! 

He  fell  in  love  with  a  fair  maiden. 

Who  had  a  rib  to  spare. 

This  maiden  kept  an  oyster  shop. 

And  thought  it  not  a  sin 
To  catch  men’s  hearts,  as  men  catch  hares. 

By  laying  out  her  gin. 

The  butcher  sat  in  Sally’s  shop. 

Like  a  friar  in  his  cloister. 

And  whenever  he  open’d  his  eloquent  mouth, 

Sally  opened  an  oyster. 

The  butcher  was  a  quiet,  stern  man. 

But  neighbours  oft  would  rally. 

And  say,  though  he  did  not  love  a  joke. 

He  dearly  loved  a  Sally. 

The  butcher  swore  by  the  moon  and  stars. 

And  by  all  the  other  lights^ 

That  Sally  fitted  his  fancy,  just 
As  close  as  a  pair  of  tights. 

And  he  threw  upon  her  a  soft  sheep’s  eye. 

And  a  beautiful  thought  he  coins, — 

And  he  says  he  would  like,  in  pleasant  places, 

With  her  to  cast  his  lines. 

But  Sally  sigh’d  like  a  pair  of  bellows. 

And  trembled  like  calf  *s-feet  jelly, 

As  she  blushingly  said,  whilst  she  crimp’d  a  skate, — 
“  I  am  promised  to  Michael  Kelly.” 

The  butcher  look’d  blank  as  a  dish  of  tripe. 

And  then  as  sharp  as  a  steel ; 

And  he  vow’d  to  himself  that  the  news  he  heard 
Should  not  be  for  Michael’s  weal. 

Now  Michael  was  an  Irishman,-^ 

Of  mirth  and  potatoes  full ; 

And  if  the  butcher  loved  a  cow, 

He  dearly  loved  a  bull. 

But  the  butcher  came  one  Saturday  night, 

At  half  past  one  in  the  morning. 

And  knock’d  Michael  up,  and  then  knock’d  him  down, 
Without  giving  him  any  warning. 

Then  the  butcher  stabb’d  him  to  the  heart. 

For  he  never  stood  shilly-shally  ; 

And  then  he  went  and  wash’d  his  hands. 

And  then  he  married  Sally. 
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Now,  one  night  when  they  lay  in  bed, 

Assaying  of  their  prayers, 

They  plainly  heard  Mike  Kelly’s  step 
Upon  the  inner  stairs. 

The  butcher  felt  his  courage  fall. 

His  wife  called  for  assistance ; 

When,  lo !  into  the  room  there  walk’d 
The  spiritual  existence ! 

Says  he,  “  I  am  the  ghost  of  myself. 

And  as  dead  as  an  Irishman  can  be. 

And  since  I  can’t  make  three  with  you. 

You  must  both  make  one  with  me.” 

Ho  never  spoke  another  word, 

But  he  carried  them  both  away 

To  a  place  where  darkness  eclipses  light. 

As  Warren  eclipses  Day* 

And  there  the  toothless  gnash  their  teeth. 

And  they  who  have  no  eyes  weep, 

And  human  souls  are  by  oysters  stew’d. 

And  butchers  are  kill’d  by  sheep  ! 

H.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Mr  James  Noble,  Oriental  Master  in  the  Scottish  Naval  and 
Military  Academy,  has  in  the  press  The  Orientalist,  or  Letters  of  a 
Rabbi,  with  Notes. .  This  work  is  intended  to  form  an  amusing 
Oriental  Miscellany,  and  pleasant  Tyro’s  Guide  to  Orientalism ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  tales  and  histories,  original  and  selected,  chiefly  new  trans¬ 
lations  from  Oriental  authors ;  interspersed  with  original  verses  and 
poetical  translations ;  as  also  dissertations  on  the  grammars  of  the 
Eastern  tongues,  and  their  connexion  with  those  of  the  West ;  with 
copious  explanations  of  Oriental  words,  phrases,  customs,  &c.  It 
is  to  be  dedicated  to,  and  published  under  the  patronage  of,  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military  Academy.  We  have  seen  the 
table  of  contents,  which  are  varied  and  interesting. 

Mr  Henry  G.  Bell’s  volume  of  poems,  under  the  title  of  **  Summer 
and  Winter  Hours,”  will  be  ready  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Historical  Literature,  and  the 
Institutions  for  its  Advancement  in  England,  by  Nicholas*  Harris 
Nicholas,  Esq.  is  announced. 

Affection’s  Gift,  a  selection  of  sacred  poetry,  from  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  authors,  is  in  the  press. 

Beauties  of  the  Mind,  a  Poetical  Sketch,  with  Lays,  Historical 
and  Romantic,  by  Charles  Swain,  is  announced. 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  the  forthcoming  Annual  Biography  and 
Obituary  will  contain.  Memoirs  of  Sir  Charles  Penrose,  Mr  Tierney, 
Sir  George  Montagu,  George  IV.,  Lord  Redesdale,  Sir  George  Bris¬ 
bane,  Dr  Gooch,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mr  Huskisson,  General 
Stewart  of  Garth,  William  HazUtt,  Bishop  James,  and  others. 

Lest  our  last  week’s  notice  of  the  work  upon  Curling,  now  in  the 
press,  should  convey  the  impression  of  its  l^ing  merely  a  local  pro¬ 
duction,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  compilation  is 
one  that  will  widely  embrace  every  thing  connected  with  the  history 
and  science  of  that  fascinating  game. 

Society  op  Scottish  Antiquaries- — This  body  met  on  Tues¬ 
day  last  for  the  election  of  office-bearers,  and  the  members  after¬ 
wards  dined  together  at  the  Royal  Hotel.  We  are  glad  to  understand 
that  the  society  have  a  considerable  portion  of  their  transactions  in 
the  press,  which  will  probably  be  published  within  two  months. 
Looking  to  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
the  study  of  Archaeology,  particularly  abroad,  we  may  be  excused 
for  indulging  a  hope  that  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  will  not  relax 
their  exertions  in  ^is  interesting  science,  and  that  their  transactions 
will  be  worthy  of  being  placed  beside  those  of  any  similar  society  in 
Europe.  To  secure  this  object,  nothing  appears  so  well  adapted  as 
the  regular  publication,  at  least  once  every  year,  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  communications  made  to  the  society.  Should  this  plan, 
which  we  hear  is  contemplated,  be  adopted  and  acted  upon,  the  so¬ 
ciety  may  rely  upon  receiving  a  much  greater  number  of  literary 
contributions,  than  under  a  system  which  frequently  allowed  the 
most  able,  equally  with  the  least  important,  communications,  to  lie 
over  unpublished  for  years.  It  is  but  due  to  the  society,  however, 
to  mention,  that  till  of  late  years,  various  causes,  which  do  not  now 
operate,  contributed  to  prevent  the  objects  of  the  institutioit  from 
being  followed  up  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  Museum  of 
Antiquities  belonging  to  the  society  has  been  visited  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  during  the  vacation,  and  every  facility  is  afforded 
to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  inspecting  this  interesting  collection. 
We  have  heard— and  hope  that  so  necessary  a  work  will  not  be 
omitted — that  in  the  course  of  this  winter  a  catalogue  raUonnte  of 
the  muieum,  for  the  use  of  visitors,  will  be  printed  by  the  society. 


We  purpose,  during  the  ensuing  winter  session,  to  give  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  truly  national  society,  as  well  as  of  the  Royti 
and  Wernerian,  on  the  plan  which  was  followed  in  the  Edinburifii 
Literary  Journal  last  winter. 

Chit  Chat  from  Edinburgh.— An  exhibition  of  ancient  paint¬ 
ings,  among  which  will  befound  some  beautiful  works  by  the  Italian 
masters,  is  about  to  be  opened  at  the  Royal  Institution :  the  pictures 
will  not  be  numerous,  but  they  are  considered  very  valuable.— -Mr 
Macdonald  is  to  open  early  next  week  an  exhibition  of  all  his  works 
for  which  he  has  secured  a  suite  of  rooms  in  Prince’s  Street.  If  beau¬ 
tiful  sculpture  is  to  be  admired,  and  native  talent  encouraged,  this 
exhibition  will  be  crowdedly  attended.  From  our  own  acquaintance 
with  Mr  Macdonald’s  works,  we  can  promise  the  lovers  of  the  fine 
arts  a  rich  treat.— The  St  Luke’s  Club,  consisting  principally  of  the 
artists  of  Edinburgh,  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel.  The  attendance  was  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  i  among  others.  Sir  James  Foulis,  Mr  James  Wilson,  Mr 
James  Nairne,  Mr  Nasmyth,  and  Mr  William  Allan,  whose  recent  re¬ 
turn  from  the  south  of  Europe  was  hailed  with  much  enthusiasm,  were 
present.  Mr  D.  O.  Hill  sang  an  excellent  club  song,  composed  by 
himself,  for  the  occasion.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  it, 
which  appears  in  our  poetical  columns.  It  was  received  with  the 
greatest  applause.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  was  held  in  the 
Academy  Rooms,  on  Wednesday  the  10th  November  last,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  re-elected  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing 
year:— George  Watson,  Esq.  President ;  D.  O.  Hill,  Esq.  Secretary; 
John  Watson  Gordon,  Esq.  Treasurer;  John  Syme,  Esq.  William 
Smellie  Watson,  Esq.  Auditors.^On  Friday  evening  last,  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  were  elected  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society : 
John  Paget,  Esq.  Leicestershire ;  John  H.  Balfour,  Esq.,  Edinburgh; 
Andrew  Wood,  Esq.  Edinburgh  ;  Thomas  Stone,  Esq.  Herefordshire, 
— A  portrait  of  John  Brown,  D.D.,  very  well  engraved  in  the  stippled 
style,  by  Mr  Walker,  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  miniature  in  last  Scot¬ 
tish  Academy  Exhibition,  by  Mrs  James  Robertson,  of  London,  has 
been  published  by  Mr  R.  H.  Nimmo,  and  inscribed  to  the  Elders  of 
Broughton- Place  Church. — In  speaking  last  Saturday  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  music  at  present  in  Edinburgh,  we  omitted  to  mention  Mr 
and  the  Misses  Yaniewicz,  who  deservedly  rank  very  high  in  the 
musical  profession. 

Chit-Chat  from  Aberdeen. — The  following  publications  have 
lately  issued  from  the  press  of  this  city 1st.  A  Sermon  on  the 
Difficulties  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  preached  before  the  autumn 
meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Synod,  by  the  Rev.  James  Foote,  A.M., 
minister  of  the  east  parish  of  Aberdeen  ;  2d.  Isabella,  or  the  Rob¬ 
bers,  a  Poetical  Tale  of  the  olden  times;  3d.  Emma,  or  the  Cruel 
Father,  and  other  Poems,  by  William  McLaren,  author  of  the  Life 
of  ,Tannahill,  &c, ;  1th.  A  volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Parker,  of  Union  Terrace  Chapel  of  Ease,  Aberdeen  ;  and  5th.  A 
Correspondence  between  the  Rev,  Dr  Kidd  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Fraser  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  concern¬ 
ing  a  public  discussion  of  those  points  of  doctrine,  respecting  which 
Protestants  and  Romanists  are  at  issue.  This  last  pamphlet  reached 
a  fourth  edition  in  the  space  of  three  days,  and  has  now  come  to  a 
fifth;  the  profits  arising  from  its  sale  are  to  . be  given  to  the  Re- 
formation  Society,  a  deputation  of  which  is  soon  expected  to  visit 
Aberdeen. — Mr  Calvert  is  about  to  settle  here,  as  a  teacher  of  elocu¬ 
tion,  and  has  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Oratory,  and  the  different  branches  of  Belles  Lettres,  during  the 
winter. — A  Reading-Room  has  been  established  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Aberdeen  Mechanics’  Institution. — The  half-yearly 
general  meeting  of  the  Mearnshire  Farmers*  Society  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Mason  Lodge,  Laurencekirk,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December; 
the  Rev.  John  Cook  of  Laurencekirk  in  the  chair.— A  Sermon, 
preached  on  the  18th  inst,  in  the  parish  church  of  Clatt,  being  the 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  late  favourable  harvest  and  abundant 
crop,  with  a  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  the  subject;  to  which  are  sub¬ 
joined,  a  few  original  P.araphrases,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Cook,  minis¬ 
ter  of  Clatt,  Aberdeenshire,  is  announced  for  immediate  publication. 

Chit-Chat  from  Elgin.— The  Morayshire  Coursing  Club  was 
numerously  and  respectably  attended ;— the  weather  was  good,  and 
the  sport  excellent.  The  stakes  and  cup  were  both  gained  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon. — Elgin  is  still  rapidly  inc  easing;  more 
new  houses  are  erecting,  and  several  additional  streets  are  projected. 
— The  new  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Lossie,  at  Bishopmill,  is  fast  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  most  probably  will  be  open  for  passengers  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  will  be  a  great  improvement  to  the 
environs  of  our  good  town.— The  gas-work  and  new  brewery  are 
roofed  in,  and  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  commencing  operations 
about  the  new  year.— Handsome  subscriptions  for  the  Morayshire 
Flood  Fund  have  been  received  from  Grenada,  Carriacou,  and 
Trinidad,  chiefly  collected  by  the  Hon.  John  Hayes,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  Grenada.  However  far  the  Scotchman  may 
wander,  he  never  forgets  his  native  country. — The  Trades’  Hall  is 
at  present  fitted  up  as  a  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr 
Breyer.— On  the  20th  instant,  we  experienced  the  most  awful  gale 
which  the  province  of  Moray  has  felt  since  the  eventful  storm  m 
which  the  Stotfield  fishing -boats  were  lost. 
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(^bit-Chat  from  Fochabsrs.*— The  Bridge  of  Fochabers  conti¬ 
nues  in  the  same  ruinous  condition  as  it  was  left  by  the  great  Moray 
flood ;  but  the  road  trustees  for  the  county  of  Elgin  have  resolved 
to  apply  government  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  connect  the  Moray 
tide  of  the  Spey  with  the  remaining  arches,  by  means  of  a  suspension 
luidge.— A  very  interesting  examination  of  Mr  Bowie's  sehool  lately 
took  place,  and  was  attended  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
tiie  parish  minister,  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  the  parents  of  the 
children*  The  school  was  tastefully  ornamented  with  the  flowers  of 
the  season,  woven  into  garlands,  coronets,  and  devices,  in  honour  of 
the  noble  visitors.  The  Duke  of  Gordon,  in  distributing  the  priaes, 
requested  a  holiday  for  the  scholars,  on  which  they  might  dine  to¬ 
gether;  this  event  accordingly  took  place  a  few  days  after,  when  the 
noble  chief  himself  partook  of  the  repast,  and  helped  many  a  de¬ 
lighted  youngster  to  the  good  things  with  his  own  hands,  Before 
liij  Grace  took  leave  of  the  joyous  group,  some  complimentary  verses 
were  recited  by  one  of  the  pupils,  concluding  with  the  following  en¬ 
comium 

<<  Life's  crimson  tide  shall  sooner  cease  to  flow. 

And,  dead  to  joy,  our  hearts  forget  to  glow. 

Than  Gordon's  honoured  Duke  and  Duchess  cease 
To  hold  in  memory’s  page  the  first,  the  chiefest  place  !”— 

The  number  of  heroic  boatmen  on  the  Spey  and  Findhorn,  who 
j  risked  their  lives  to  rescue  their  brethren  from  watery  graves  on  the 
■  erentful3d  and  4th  August,  1829,  has  now  been  ascertained  to  amount 
I  to  121  in  all,  79  (from  Rothes  to  the  sea)  upon  the  Spey,  and  42  on 
the  Findhorn. 

Chit-Chat  prom  Banff.— Some  gentlemen  amateurs  gave  two 
dramatic  entertainments  in  the  Trades*  Hall,  a  few  weeks  ago ;  a 
considerable  sum  was  raised  by  the  performances,  which  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  coals  for  the  poor  of  Banff,  to  defend  them 
against  the  rigours  of  winter,  which  is  now  set  in.— An  oblong  sun- 
fish  was  some  time  ago  caught  by  our  fishermen  in  their  nets.— 
When  the  workmen  were  digging  the  foundation  for  our  new  mar¬ 
ket-place,  they  came  upon  a  number  of  human  bones,  which  has 
led  to  the  discovery  that  a  monastery,  possessing  ground  from  the 
Carmelite  Friars,  existed  here  in’.the  “  olden  time.” — A  trades*  li¬ 
brary,  consisting  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  volumes,  has  lately 
been  established  in  Banff. 

Theatrical  Qosslp, — The  opera  is  expected  to  open  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January.  Pasta  and  Lalande  are  said  to  be  engaged.  A  new 
grand  ballet,  composed  by  Deshayes,  called  "  Elizabeth  au  Chateau 
de  Kenilworth,”  is  in  preparation.— Paganini  has  given  a  farewell 
concert  at  Frankfort,  and  is  about  to  visit  Paris.— Mathews  has  been 
for  some  time  labouring  under  a  severe  nervous  affliction,  but  having 
been  restored  to  health,  by  a  residence  at  Brighton,  is  about  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  Adelphi,  in  a  new  piece  written  expressly  for  him. — Miss 
Smithson,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  return  to  England  from  Paris.- Mac- 
ready  has  been  taking  a  short  trip  to  Plymouth,  where  he  played 
four  nights. — Miss  Paton  has  been  performing  at  Brighton,  but  is 
»aid  to  be  in  ill  health.— There  are  five  regular  theatrical  companies 
in  Scotland,- the  Edinburgh  company,  under  Mr  Murray— two  Glas¬ 
gow  companies,  under  Alexander  and  Seymour, — the  Dundee  com¬ 
pany,  under  Bass,— and  the  Aberdeen  company,  under  Ryder.  We 
hear  of  theatricals  in  other  towns,  but  only  by  strollers. — Kean  took 
a  farewell  benefit  (no  rarity  with  him)  at  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday  last. 
Are  we  not  to  have  him  here  ?  He  is  the  only  first-rate  tragic  actor 
now  on  the  stage,  and  worth  a  wilderness  of  Youngs,  who,  however, 
shall  be  sure  to  have  because  he  is  cheaper. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

November  27 — December  3, 

Sat.  Guy  Mannering,  Sg  Perfection, 

Mon.  Do.,  4-  The  Noyades, 

Tues,  D'er  Freischutz,  ^  Perfection, 

As  You  Like  It,  Sf  Do, 

Thurs.  Der  Freischutz,  4*  Do, 

Pai,  The  ProvoPd  Husband,  The  Day  After  the  Wedding,  4* 
Cramond  Brig, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

MaviEWs  of  Northcote’s  Life  of  Titian,  of  the  Adventures  of 
Giovanni  Finati,  of  Mr  Nairne’s  recent  contribution  to  the  Banna- 
lyne  Club,  and  of  the  elegant  work  on  the  Anglo-French  Coinage,  in 
®or  next. 

If  we  can  find  leisure  we  shall  read  the  drama  called  **  The  Lom- 
Bride,”  and  give  the  author  our  opinion. — The  poetry  of  Cla- 
lens”  will  not  suit  us.— The  paper  on  the  Scottish  Academy  shall 
l*»vea  place  in  our  next.— “  Democritus”  shall  appear  in  our  next 
Slippers — We  shall  not  be  able  to  find  room  for  **  A  College  Re- 
ttiiniscence”  from  Aberdeen.— “  A  Tale  of  Ercildoune”  will  not 
suit  us. 

The  following  poetical  pieces  will  probably  find  a  place  in  our  next 
Slippers:— Were  I  the  Moon,”  by  “  J.  W.  B.,”— “  The  Pear 
Tree  Well,”— and  **  Lines  to  a  Bride.”— The  Extract  from  an 
^published  Poem,”  by  *'  R.  S.  R.”  of  Berwick,  is  too  much  of  a 
“^pnenL—The  same  rtmaik  applies  to  the  extracts  from  **  The 


Suicide,”  but  there  is  some  poetical  promise  in  them.— The  follow, 
ing  poems  will  scarcely  suit  us “  Song”  by  “  F.”  of  Forfar; 

Song”  by  “  H.  R.”  of  Dundee;  **  Dispute  between  a  Barber  and 
his  Customer,”  by  “  A.  P.”  of  Glasgow ;  and  Babylon,”  by  **  G.  K. 
D.”  of  Dunfermline. — We  are  sorry  to  find  that  none  of  the  com¬ 
munications  of  f  Mr  W.  M*  Kay  of  Auchterarder  will  suit  us.  The 
subject  of  the  battle  between  Byrne  and  his  countryman  is  gone  too 
far  by ;  and  the  American  letters,  though  interesting,  are  not  in  our 
way.  We  shall  give  one  specimen,  however,  of  Mr  M*  Kay’s  poetical 
powers ;  it  is  an  epigram,  **  In  answer  to  a  clergyman  who  was  pleased 
to  term  me  a  bear 

Although  not  learn'd  in  olassical  style. 

Nor  ever  too  ready  in  clerical  wit, 

1  scorn  to  be  term'd  a  savage  bear. 

Nor  any  part  of  the  irrational  brute.” 

This  is  very  pointed,  and  must  have  galled  the  clergyman  exceed¬ 
ingly  ;  but  he  deserved  it 
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advertisements, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 


SCOTTISH  ACADEMY  OF  PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, 

AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

^HE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the 

Academy  for  the  Works  of  Living  Artists,  will  Open  early  in 
February  next,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Academy,  24,  Waterloo  Place. 

Intending  Exhibitors  will  please  to  observe,  that  the  Rooms  will  be 
open  for  the  reception  of  Pictures  from  the  1st  to  the  3d  of  February, 
after  which  no  Pictures  can  be  received. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

D.  O.  HILL,  Secretary. 

Edinburgh,  2d  Dec.  1830. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

MR  NACHOT,  from  Weimar,  Saxony,  begs  to 

inform  that  he  has  Opened  several  CLASSES  for  Gentlemen 
beginners,  and  advanced  Pupils.  A  LADIES*  CLASS  met  on 
Monday. 

***  Private  Tuition  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr  N.  instructs  through  the  medium  of  the  French  language,  if 
desired, 

47f  Castle  Street. 


FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

This  day  is  published. 

With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Woodcuts,  5a., 

No.  XVII.  OP 

nPHE  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  being  the  LIFE  of 

BRUCE,  the  AFRICAN  TRAVELLER. 

By  Major  F.  B.  HEAD, 

Author  of  Rough  Notes  taken  during  some  Rapid  Journeys  across 
the  Pampas  and  among  the  Andes. 

In  the  Press,  a  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  58., 

No.  XVI.  OP 

The  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  being  LETTERS  on 

DEMONOLOGY  and  WITCHCRAFT. 

By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 

Just  published,  59., 

The  FAMILY  DRAMATISTS,  No.  II.,  being 
Vol.  II.  of  the  WORKS  of  PHILIP  MASSINGER,  illustrated  with 
Explanatory  Notes ;  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Families  and  Young 
Persons,  by  the  omission  of  exceptionable  passages. 

Nearly  ready,  a  New  Edition,  one  vol.  5a, , 

The  COURT  and  CAMP  of  BONAPARTE  ; 

forming  No.  VIIL  of  the  Family  Library. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 
HOARSENESS,  HABITUAL  SORE 
THROAT,  &c. 

BUTLER’S  ACIDULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

CAYENNE,  are  particularly  recommended  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes.  They  have  been  found  of  great  utility  bv  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speaKing  in  public;  and  the  highest 
testimony  in  the  Musical  World  has  been  advanced  in  their  favour, 
when,  from  continued  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  influence  of  a 
humid  atmosphere,  the  membranes  of  the  throat  and  larynx  have 
become  relaxed,  and  diminished  in  their  tone. 

These  Lozenges  are  also  recommended  as  a  refreshing  stimulus 
during  Field  Sports,  or  any  unusual  exertion ;  they  prevent  Sore 
Throat,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  to  those  who  are  out  early  or  late,  or  are 
exposed  to  foggy,  wet,  and  cold  weather. 

Prepared  by  Messrs  Butler,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty,  73,  Prince’s 
Street,  {opposite  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Edinburgh;  and  {authen* 
tlcated  by  their  name  in  the  labels,  which  are  ajfixed  on  the  tops 
of  the  Boxes,)  may  be  obtained  of  their  agents  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  of  whom  may  also  be  had  their  Laciucarium  Lozenges, 
recommended  for  Cough  and  Difficult  Breathing,  In  28.  and  4s.  6d. 
boxes. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


NEW  EDITION  OF  MR  BELL'S  LIFE 

OP 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Just  published* 

Beautifully  printed  in  foolscap  8vo,  price  lOs., 

In  cloth  boards*  lettered, 

(With  a  Portrait  and  other  Engravings,) 

LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 

BV  HENRV  GLASSFORD  BELL*  Esq. 

^  '  In  two  volumes. 

SECOND  EDITION, 

WITH  IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS. 
Edinburgh :  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place ; 
and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 

The  small-paper  Edition  of  the  above  work,  forming  vols.  Si 
and  S5  of  Constable’s  Miscellany,  having  also  been  reprinted,  is  now 
ready  for  delivery^ _ 

This  day  was  published. 

Price  5s. 

Beautifully  printed,  in  extra  cloth  boards, 

^  THE  DEATH-WAKE, 

A  NECROMAUNT. 

In  Three  Chimeras. 

BV  THOMAS  T.  STODDART, 


Is’t  like  that  lead  contains  her  ?— 

-  — -It  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave.” 

Shakspeare. 


We  look  upon  Mr  Stoddart  as  possessing  genius  of  great  pro¬ 
mise.”— Literary  JournaL 

Never,  we  l^lieve,  since  the  days  of  Percy  Byshe  Shelley,  hath 
so  truly  an  original  and  powerful  a  poem  been  given  to  the  public.” 
—New  North  Briton. 

EdinburgbT:  Printed  for  Henry  Constable  ;  and  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.,  London. _ 

This  day  is  published, 

nPHE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SLEEP.  By  Robert 

Mac  NISH,  Author  of  “  The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenrfess,”  and 
Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow. 

The  truth  is,  that  his  book  is  extremely  clever,  instructive,  and 
amusing;  it  is  upon  a  subject  which  admits  of  a  great  variety  of 
matter,  iuteresiing  and  important  to  every  member  of  the  human 
race.  *  *  *  Mr  Macnish  has  given  us  a  very  excellent  book,  and 
some  very  usef^ul  practical  instructions.”— MontA/f/  Review. 

*•  Mr  Macnish  presents  us  with  some  valuable  instructions  on  the 
general  management  of  Weekly  Dispatch. 

*•  Mr  Macnim,  having  completed  his  anatomical  researches  into 
the  mysteries  of  drunkenness,  now  penetrates  with  equal  skill  into  the 
world  of  sleep.  Curiosity  will  induce  the  reader  to  go  through  Mr 
Macnisn’s  book  to  the  .very  last.  It  contains  much  that  is  amusing, 
and  more  that  is  instructive.*' — Atlas. 

•*  The  reputation  which  Mr  Macnish  has  deservedly  acquired  by 
his  admirable  treatise  *  The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,*  will  not  suffer 
from  the  publication  of  the  present  work.  *  *  *  ‘Hejs  a  person  of 
fine  and  peculiar  genius.  Fancy,  feeling,  humour,  research,'  wedded 
to  a  tasteful  and  piquant  style,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  and 
point  out  Mr  Macnish  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  writers  of 
the  age.  No  medical  work  of  the  day  has  so  many  attractions  for 
the  general  reader.^'— New  North  Briton, 

•*  We  have  been  captivated  by  the  eloquence— we  had  almost  said 
the  poetry— of  its  descriptions;  and  on  the  whole,  we  must  say  that 
we  oofisiqer  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  readable  and  amusing  books  of 
philosophy  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time  past.** — London  Medi^ 
cat  Gcuette.  ' 

*•  Tlic  publication  of  the  *  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness*  at  once 
stamp^  Dr  Macnish  as  a  writer  of  original  power.  We  have  perused 
his  new  work  carefully,  and  measuring  him  by  his  former  intellectual 
self,  we  can  say  very  safely,  that,  instead  of  falling  off,  he  has  here 
•amed  to  himself  more  ample  laurels.  In  the  work  before  us  he  has 
shown  more  matured  powers.  The  popularity  of  Dr  Macnish  will — 
must— be  beneficial  in  infUsing  a  higher  spirit  of  literature  and  hu¬ 
manity  into  medical  writings.  If  he  accomplishes  this,  he  may  die 
to-morrow* in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  has  not  lived  in 
vain.**— £dln5arg/i  Evening  Pott. 

Glamow:  Published  by  W.  R.  M'Phun,  86,  Trongate,  and  sold 
7  all  Booksellers. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

In  one  volume,  19mo,  price  58.  *  '  i 

The  PRACTICAL  BAKER  and  CONFECTION¬ 

ER'S  ASSISTANT*  By  John  Turcan. 

In  one  thick  volume,  8vo, 

Dr  M‘LEOD  and  Dr  DEWAR’S  NEW  GAELIC- 

ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-GAELIC  DICTIONARY. 

In  two  vols.  8vo,  ’ 

The  SCOTS  WORTHIES  Modernized,  with  Preface 

and  Notes.  By.WM.  M'Gavin,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Protestant.” 

The  CASKET,  a  Collection  of  the  best  GAELIC 

Songs  and  Poems.  By  J.  Munroe.  Price  6d. 

Nearly  ready,  in  foolscap  8vo, 

SONGS  OF  SOLITUDE. 

By  WILLIAM  BENNRT,  Eiq. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO 
LADY  GRANTHAM. 


In  8vo,  price  (elegantly  bound  in  morocco)  L.l,  ig,; 
royal  8vo,  India  Proofs,  L.2,  128.  Ld., 

the  LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL  for  1831  or 

TOURIST  in  ITALY.  From  Drawings  by  SAMUEL  PROUT* 
Esq.,  Painter  in  Water  Colours  to  his  Majesty;  the  Literarv  Upnai* 
raent  by  T.  ROSCOE,  Esq.  ^ 

Also,  just  published. 

Dedicated,  by  express  Permission,  to  her 
Most  Excellent  Majesty, 

QUEEN  ADELAIDE, 

Bound  in  Arabesque  morocco,  of  an  appropriate  desien 
Price  10s.  6d.  ^  * 


The  REMEMBRANCE  ;  edited  by  Thos.  Roscoe 
Esq.,  Author  of  **  The  Landscape  Annual.”  ’ 

'The  embellishments  consist  of  a  Portrait  of  the  Queen,  engraved 
in  the  very  best  manner  in  line,  by  F.  Engleheart,  from  a  Miniature 
painted  foi  her  Majesty  by  Mrs  Green,  and  twelve  beautiful  designs. 

Jennings  and  Chaplin,  London ;  and  sold  by  Henry  ConstaI 
RLE,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


..  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


the  ninth  part  will  be  Published  on  TUES- 

DAY  the  50th,  price  6s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,  was  concluded  in  Part  VII.  Part  VIII.  contains  a 
portion  of  Professor  Playfair’s  Dissertation  on  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science,  and  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject  by  Professor 
Leslie  commences  in  Part  IX. 

In  this  edition,  the  Supplement  is  incorporated— every  Article  is 
thoroughly  revised,  and  what  is  antiquated  or  imperfect  superseded 
by  new  and  more  complete  Treatises.  The  Editor  receives  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  many  additional  Contributors  of  the  highest  celebrity  in 
Science  and  Literature,  at  the  same  time  that  he  enjoys  the  sup^rt 
of  those  eminent  individuals  by  whose  contributions  the  late  Sup¬ 
plement  attained  so  high  a  reputation. 

Among  these  may  be  enumerated  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Barrow, 
Jeffrey,  Malthus,  Sumner,  Ivory,  Wallace,  Grevillk* 
Whately,  &c. 

“This  work,  for  extent  of  usefulness  and  moderation  of  price, 
appears  to  us  unparalleled  ;  and  to  men  whose  fortunes  and  rooms 
do  not  permit  them  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  collection  of  books,  we 
cannot  conceive  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  this  edition  of  that 
most  comprehensive  of  all  works,  the  Encyclopmdia  Britannica.”— 
John  Bull. 

••  It  is  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  correct  and  beautiful. 
Encyclopaedia  ever  offered  to  the  public.’*— Ba/A  Chronicle. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh. 

Of  whom  may  be  had. 

In  octavo.  Second  Edition,  price  14.-, 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  GREAT  FLOODS  of  AU¬ 
GUST  1829,  in  the  Province  of  Moray,  and  adjoining  Districts.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  Bart.  F.R.S.E.  Inter¬ 
spersed  wiih  Geological  Remarks,  Traditional  Anecdotes,  &c.,  and 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  Fifty  Etchings  of  the  Scenery  on  the  Rivers 
affected  by  this  unexampled  calamity.  - 

The  LAW  and  PRACTICE  peculiar  to  the  Actions 
of  DECLARATOR  of  MARRIAGE,  NULLITY,  SEPARATION. 
DIVORCE,  LEGITIMACY’,  &c.,  transferred  from  the  Commissary 
Court  to  the  Court  of  Session ;  comprehending  the  STYLES  of 
these  Actions,  Pleas,  Modes  of  Proof,  and  General  Detail  of  Pro¬ 
cedure.  Compiled  by  M.  Lothian,  Solicitor  in  the  Consistorial 
Court  of  Scotland.  8vo,  Price  Is,  6d. 

“  This  is  a  work  on  a  very  important  branch  of  law,  and  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  valuable  at  this  moment."  jThe  chief  portion  is  occupied  with 
the  Law  and  Practice  in  Consistorial  Causes,  which  the  Author  states 
with  great  clearness,  conciseness,  and,  incur  humble  opinion,  accu¬ 
racy  ;  while  the  Forms  of  Actions  and  Pleas  in  Law  in  the  different 
causes,  must  render  the  book  an  acquisition  to  every  practical 
Lawyer  and  Practitioner.” 

“  The  Profession  is  also  much  indebted  to  the  Author  in  bringing 
to  light  a  number  of  decided,  but  unreported  cases.”— Late  ChronicUt 
Nov.  1830. 

The  TRUTHS  of  RELIGION.  By  James 
Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Cavers.  8vo.*  Price  8s. 

.  By  the  same  Author, 

THOUGHTS  on  PRAYER  at  the  PRESENT 

TIMEL  Price  6d. 

ERRORS  regarding  RELIGION.  8vo.  Price  8*. 


AND  A  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

The  ADVANCEMENT  of  SOCIETY  in  KNOW- 

LEDGE  and  RELIGION.  Small  8vo.  Price  48.  6d. 


Edinburgh ;  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  Saturday  Moming» 
.  at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co.,  84,  Trongate,  Glasgow; 
Curry,  jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  ana  Co.,  at 
Paul’s  Churchyard;  and  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange# 

London;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  tnc 

Roads  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d, ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  lOJ# 
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